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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Mews of the Weeks. 


USTRIA is moving ina manner which excites 

great curiosity and interest. Her actions are 
interpreted as implying that she is preparing with- 
out delay to abandon her passive position between 
Russia and the West, and to take an active course 
against the Czar; that she is actually beginning 
that immense ingratitude which Prince Schwar- 
zenberg proposed. This popular interpretation is 
confirmed by more authentic explanations. We 
understand that our own Government has good 
ground for continuing its trust in Austria ; grounds 
partly stated by the Zimes on Thursday. The 
movements of Russia have been made to turn 
upon Moldavia more than upon the Danube; they 
resemble those taken up in the early part of 1849, 
before the Russian intervention in Hungary ; and 
they command the passes of the Carpathians. The 
army is so placed that it could march into Wal- 
lachia southwards, or Gallicia northwards. In- 
stead of the troops in Bulgaria being reinforced, 
Poland is strengthened by the Russians; and, in 
short, the frontier of Austria is threatened by the 
same power which re-conquered Hungary for the 
Austrian Emperor. Austria responds by raising 
a fresh foree of 95,000 men, placing it under 
General Schilders, and hastening it to the fron- 
ters of Gallicia. 

Nor is it only on the Austrian frontier that 
Russia is active : in Greece conspiracy with Russia 
i8 scarcely concealed; and it is evident that the 
Western Powers, besides such measures as send- 
ing & new note of peremptory tone, are taking 
steps to compel right behaviour on the part of the 
little kingdom which the Western Powers manu- 
factured on classic ground, and gave in keeping 
toa German cadet. The Moniteur recounts the 
debts which Greece owes to France and England, 
mashes = Ks those debts—the loan. The 
Sinai tion which has been checked in one part 

out in another; it has spread to Salonica 
and Thessaly, and the Prince of Montenegro is 
doing his best to aid it. Fuad Effendi, the Turkish 
commander, has obtained a real victory over the 
insurgents of Epirus; but it is evident that the 
source of Greek insur 
reached by the sim 
and marauders, 
He position of Prussia, although now men- 


tioned as if it were quite legitimate, is in truth 
ng of greater suspicion than ever. The 





gency and invasion is not 
ple victory over the insurgents 





fact that Prussia remains in alliance with Austria, 
and that jointly with that power she still is in 
alliance with the West, stamps the worst character 
upon the continuance of the relations that she 
maintains at St. Petersburg. If the King had 
broken with the Czar, he would proclaim the fact ; 
but he has not done so; his Ministers are resigning 
one after another, or are dismissed; and it is 
generally understood that their retirement is 
caused by their dislike to the Court policy, which 
is bound up with family connexions in St. Peters- 
burg. This severance between the Court and the 
statesmen of Prussia is not of the ordinary party 
character; for Prince William, long regarded as 
distinguished alike for his martinet love of routine, 
his Conservatism, and his Russian connexions, is 
equally dismissed with Liberal members of the 
Government. Prussia, therefore, keeps up a secret 
correspondence with St. Petersburg, and yet affects 
to be acting in alliance with Austria and with the 
West. If she were denounced as a spy in the 
camp, it would be a denunciation which her Court 
has merited, and which her people have not yet 
had an opportunity for contradicting by their 
action. 

There are, however, evident signs that the 
people of Prussia, of Denmark, and some other 
States, are not prepared to go with their Courts 
in Russian intrigues; and the fact that the con- 
test between Russia and the West is becoming 
implicated with a contest between some Courts 
and the subjects of those Courts, imparts additional 
interest and importance to the approaching fight. 

It is a matter of more than presumption that 
the Poles are watching the movements of their 
neighbours with the keenest hopes. There are 
reports that the Emperor of Russia talks of re- 
viving the kingdom of Poland for a Russian 
cadet ; but we suspect the Poles will not this time 
be made the plaything of contending potentates. 

If it is true that the greatest victories of the 
military general are those with unseen enemies,— 
those in which his arms are never engaged, 
—then the Russian generals on the Danube 
may be denounced for their signal failures. The first 
Napoleon and Wellington could both tell General 
Liiders that he is the best general who, after a 
given time of campaigning, or a given number of 
actions, can show the largest number of men saved ; 
for to save a life on his own side is better than 
to inflict a death on the other side, in the military 
as well as the humanitarian sense. And still more 
illustrions isthe conquest over climate and hardship, 


if he can keep his army out of that place where 
his army ought never to be—the hospital. Ge- 
neral Liiders, however, appears to manage so that 
his strongest garrisons are stationed in the 
hospitals; his most numerous detachments are 
ordered to bed; and if he does manage, one way or 
other, to keep the Turks in check, he can make no 
head against ague, dysentery, scurvy, calenture 
or home sickness, hospital gangrene, and putrid 
fever. The expeditions against the Turk are few 
and far between, as fallen angels’ visits ought 
to be; while the detachments of sick and wounded 
have to be made twice a day from the Dobrud- 
scha to Hirsowa and Matschin. After the recent 
engagement, the medical correspondent of the 
Vienna Medical Journal reports that the number 
of the wounded is 2600, which would give a pro- 
portion of 38009 for dead and missing. Within an 
‘area of 6000 feet the Russians lost 243 men. 
|The superiority of the Turkish artillery is shown 
| in the fact, that single gun-shot wounds are rare, 
; and the mortality amongst the wounded has been 
|31 per cent. in the month of April. Swamp, 
indifferent diet, and low spirits, are the cause of 
the Russian loss. It is often said that the Rus- 
sians stand hardship well, and it appears that bad 
victualling is a bad economy even in Russian 
armies; convict recruits do not stand service, 
and slaves who have no confidence in their general 
easily tire and lie down to die. With this ex- 
penditure, even Russian affluence in men must 
come to an end. And we can understand the 
difficulties that prevail at St. Petersburg, in pro- 
viding for the six or seven great posts which 
are becoming necessary on the frontiers of the 
empire. 

In our own country active preparations con- 
tinue unabated. The launch of one more great 
floating fortress, on Saturday, was a very obvious 
example of this activity; but by no means the 
most important. The “Royal Albert,” named 
by the Queen on that day, floated into the water 
with every promise that it will be a most efficient 
vessel. Pierced for 131 guns, and to be equipped 
with as much speed as completeness, it will be 
a great accession to the Baltic fleet. 

But infinitely more important are the proceed- 
ings in Parliament. The passing of a malt-tax in 





the House of Commons, by 303 to 195, and the 
steps taken by Ministers, with the concurrence of 
Parliament, to embody a portion of the militia as 
a permanent force, to do garrison duty at homé, 
and release larger numbers of our soldiers for 
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foreign service, are in themselves facts even less 
striking than the concurrence which Ministers 
find in their efforts to render the war effectual. 
Party can get up a debate on some trivial ques- 
tions; there may be preference for the house-tax 
rather than for a malt-tax ; but it is evident that 
no one ventures really to hinder the Ministers 
in the duty of raising’ taxes and increasing our 
strength for the war. Even strict friends of the 
Ministers descry weak points in the budget. 
The disproportionate enhancement of the ineome- 
tax, which will fall with excessive severity upon 
some parts of the middle class—an attempt, likely 
enongh to fail, at doubling a previously increased 
duty on spirits—and the almost exclusive duty on 
beer, have provoked criticism. But while a con- 
siderable portion of the public wuld agree with | 
one objection or the other, there is almost a single 
feeling on the general question—that Ministers 
should have the money they want, and be free to | 
use it without hindrance, so long as they nem 
themselves in getting ready to chastise the Czar. 
The meeting at Birmingham is more than a} 
mere demonstration on a particular point. 





Poles, | 
doubt, will rejoice to have that important town | 
asserting the expediency of their re-establishment | 
in Europe as an independent nation. On many 
grounds, political and military, the advice is good. 
Coming from Birmingham it 4s also a good test 
of English feeling ; and the town to which a select 
committee of the House of Commons has restored 
the right of making small arms for the English 
troops, intended by Government for an official 
factory, returns the favour, by suggesting where 
to find an unpaid kingdom army at the service of 
the allied powers. 

Amongst the other proceedings in Parliament 
may be noted the resolution passed at. the in- 
stance of Mr. Milner Gibson, that the laws relat- 
ing to the stamp tax on newspapers are ill-defined 
and unequally enforced, and that they deserve the 
early consideration of Parliament; which nails Lord 
Palmerston, who permitted it to pass, for next 
session—if indeed Lord Palmerston can be nailed, 
and if it can be said that that period of promise, 
‘“next session,” ever does arrive. 

Lord Blandford’s bill for the better regulation of 
episcopal estates has been adjourned till next 
session on the second reading, on the joint wish of 
several members favourable to the Bill and of 
Ministers, who think that delay may be useful in 
maturing the subject; and it is probable that 
Ministers themselves may take it up. 

Mr. Thomas Chambers’s Committee to inquire 
into Conventual Establishments has been set aside 
for the session. Mr. Newdegate advised him to 
withdraw it in the face of a tyrant minority ; anda 
hundred to one on the division concurred in Mr. 
Newdegate's advice. A bone of contention at an 
inconvenient time has thus been removed. 





The American intelligence is remarkable in | 
many respects. It is stated with great plausibility 
that Russia, while asking for facilities to equip | 
American privateers, has offered to concede her | 
territories on the western continent to the Go- | 
vernment at Washington. There is not the slight- 
est chance that the Republic will retract from the 
rule which it has laid down, to discourage priva- 
teering; nor will the promise of lands on the other 
side of the Oregon territory, and far beyond the 
distance to which even Mormons would emigrate 
at t, have any temptations for the States. 

ery different appears to be the prospect of 
another annexation. From Spain it. is reported 
that the Government is preparing to send out 
6000 men to re-inforce the Spanish islands in the 
West Indies, with intimations of some kind of 
Negro or Mulatto aggression on the Union. Such 
an intention on the part of Spain is far from being 
ineredible. Ignorance and recklessness. are too 
strong in Madrid to admit the salutary fear of play- 
ing with such incendiary materials. The United 
States could not permit Spain to take the initiative 





in such a conflict: if once the truth of the report 
were established, we believe that Cuba would be 
annexed to the, United States within a few days; 
and we are not prepared entirely to disbelieve the 
report. Another rumour, that the Emperor 
Napoleon has sent to Queen Isabella a message 
promising support against America, issineredible. 
Napoleon has showman extraordinary coolness. 
while hazarding the most desperate measures; but 
heis not quite so visionary as to build unfortified 
“eastlessin- Spain,” orto risk any portion’of his 
strength by taking» part with that bankrupt and 
miserable Government. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 
Tue House assembled on Monday, as usual, and 
debated the malt-tax after the old party fashign. 
Mr. Disraeli and his friends seem to have gained 


| courage from the forbearance of Ministers, and to 


have made a regular party stand. But the subject 
of debate is one with which our readers must be 
already too familiar ; and, as might be expected, the 
main interest of the debate lies, not in the argu- 
ments, as they are called, by courtesy, but in the 
party attacks on either side. 

The formal matter before the House was the 
second reading of the Excise Duties Bill, imposing 
the additional duties upon spirits and malt. The 
increase of the malt-tax seemed almost to have been 
taken as a party insult, and brought out the old 
Protectionists in full foree. The Opposition forlorn 
hope was Mr. Cay.iry, who moved that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months. In good 
set phrase Mr. Cayley challenged the policy of the 
Government as inconsistent with Free-trade prin- 
ciples; as an “insult” to the agriculturists, as a 
tax on the poor man, and as a special tax on the 
farmer. Mr. StaAnnopp seconded the amendment, 
and took similar ground. These were met by Lord 
Mowck, who showed clearly enough that the con- 
sumer paid the tam and that the demand for barley 
would be searcely diminished. Then followed various 
members taking sides, but adding little to the debate 
—how could they with so limited a subject? Siding 
with Mr. Cayley were Colonel Giipry, an enraged 
Protectionist, the Marquis of Gransy, Mr. Pottarp 
Urqunart, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Newpscare—the 
names of men well known to be never weary of dis- 
cussing the malt-tax—and on the side of Ministers, 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Frank Crosstey, Mr. Joun 
Batt, Mr. Wiuxinson, Mr. Wiison, and others— 
advancing the old rejoinders to their opponents, and 
bringing in allusions to the war to animate the de- 
bate. It was now growing late, and the lesser lights 
had set, and the stars began to come forth. Of these 
the Protectionist Sir Butwer Lyrron was the first 
to appear, vigorously assailing the Government with 
anything, new or old, that came to hand, available 
for rhetorical purposes. Government, he said, had 
withdrawn the Reform Bill to avoid disputes, and 
now they have introduced this augmented malt-tax 
—the very tax to provoke bitter resentment, revive 
old controversies, and disgust the people with the 
war. Eulogising Mr. Disraeli’s budget of 1852, he 
attacked Government for its abandonment of poli- 
tical economy in augmenting a tax which Mr. 
M‘Culloch says is injurious to agriculture and 
ground for a compensating duty on foreign corn. 
If there is a malt-tax, says M‘Culloch, then there 
ought to be a fixed duty levied on corn. The fact is, 
the malt-tax is a class tax—a tax on agriculture for 
the benefit of manufacturers; for now-a-days, in- 
stead of the manufacturing. districts finding soldiers 
and paying taxes to maintain them, the agricultural 
districts have to do both. The class in the manu- 
facturing towns are spared both blood and treasure. 
Ministers, actuated by a determined hostility to the 
land, were carrying on a war now against their poli- 
tical, now against their pecuniary interests. 

He should like to know what the country had gained from 
the sacrifice of private inclination which the public virtues 
of her Majesty’s Ministers induced them to make when they 
reed to share amongst them the disagreeable fatigues of 
ce. (Hear, and laughter.) It was remarkable how old 
rivals and hostile statesmen had consented to act together— 
the Earl of Aberdeen announcing himself a Liberal-Con- 
servative, and the noble lord the member for the city of 
London calling himself a Conservative-Liberal. ( Laughter.) 
The names, perhaps, might imply the same thing, but until 
these two noble lords were seen acting together no one sup- 
posed that Conservative-Liberal of one House was the same 
as a Liberal-Conservative of the other, any more than that 
a horse chestnut might be a chestnut horse. (Laughter.) | 

In dealing with the Reform Bill Ministers showed them- 
selves ignorant of the feelings of the people—and now look 
at the “ loose, romantic, financial notions” of Mr. Gladstone. 
Last year that prophetic statesman ventured to predict the 
repeal of the income-tax in seven years, and would not listen 
for a moment to those who talked of the possibility of a war. 


S 





What had now become of the cheerful e i . 
addressed to the clerk who comtidesd at ae Which be 
(Laughter.) The + = honourable gentleman the 
night was to flavour the compliment which Wat 
stowed on’Mr. Pitt with sarcastic remarks agai be. 
errors—anderrors'no doubt that Minister might havi 
able gentlomma specially sclected? Wie rai 
able m specially selected? Why, thai 
shortsighted. Ifthe right honourable ntleman Las 
present he should have gone more into detail; but he bea 
say this;.imthe right honourable gentleman's a Would 
the charge came from a gentleman who was the only man j 
his own inet who could not foresee the war for rt 
had now.to provide—from a gentleman who converted be 
andicould not’see the result—who had one budget in 
and another im May. Thatowas the gentleman who 
at Mr. Bitt’s shortsightedness.. ( Cheers.) sneered 
Sir Bulwer Lytton advocated war-loans, 
ground that posterity ought to pay for the war 
Mr. Drummonp made one of his . 
speeches, hitting hard at everybody and everyt}; 
He agreed in everything Mr, Cayley had said ; 
the tax. It was one of the worst that could possibly be j 
posed; and he entirely approved of the budget of th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the late Administra 
That was a bold and manly ontees and it was to carry out 
rinciples which the Ministerialists had falsely 
but which they never had the courage to Carry out in the 
face of their own supporters. (0 iti 
was no expression condemnatory of this tax in which he 
would not join. He repeated his belief that it was the 
worst possible tax; but that was not all. They had.on 
sides of the House cheered on the wary they had said to 
others,—“ Go and bleed on the battle-field, while wesit at 
home ;” and now when, for the first time, they were 
to grapple with the realities of war, they 
from them. He had told the Minister before, thatthe : 
tion would lead him into . mess, but vould sever gi , 
out of it. (Laughter.) It was impossible to propose 
single tax Pe whieh the very stupidest man ai 
House could not find some valid objection. Mr. Disradl 
proposed the very best tax that could be Toost 
Just and the most fair,—namely, the honse-tax; but they 
had given the power in this country into the-hands of the 
householders; and the noble lord, if he had his own way, 
would give it ten times more still. (Opposition cheers.) 
Well, then the question was, were they going to raise money 
or not, and whose et did they mean to pick? The 
 eraemgee yA ae tol — ~ he em 
theirs, and Mr. Drummond said that they ought not to 
the pockets of the agriculturists. But the tawewine 
minority, and so their pockets would be picked... Hisright 
hon. friend was perfectly right when he spoke of delusious 
ractised on this subject; and he believed his:right hm 
riend. spoke of the difficulties which a Chancellorofthe 
Exchequer experienced in the city. Oh! he ought tekuwy 
by this time that a popular Chancellor of the ry 
a man who let the loan contractor rob the are 
beware of a popular Chancellor of the E The 
right hon. gentleman opposite was not a popular Chancellee 
of the Exchequer, and that was one great reason why Mt. 
Drummond supported him. If the manufacturer 
useless cotton, e his labour, into something that could be 
worn, and if the farmer took a few grains of corm and tured 
them into many quarters, or converted a’ leambeastintes 
good fat one, they did their country some services But what 
did a loan contractor do? He merely took their money out 
of their pockets and put it into his own. (Hear, ad 
laughter.) The loan contractor added nothing:to thepublie 
wealth. And then some gentlemen said, “ On em uw 
paper; carry on the war by a paper currency.” would 
be doubly cheating posterity. (Cheers laughter.) He 
was sorry to say that they had made that House such, that 
except for the purposes of destruction and opposition to 
everything that was right, he knew not for what itws 
effective. How on earth they were going to carry on this 
war passed his comprehension! In all things unity was 
essential for every practical purpose. Where was'the unity 
in the Cabinet? “ And where was the unity in that Hous 
“Oh,” they said, “we are all for war, and we will all; 
money for the support of the war,” and yet they did not I 
tax A, or tax B, or tax C; and so he might go 
the letters of the alphabet. But they had entered into ® 
partnership. He had heard of a partnershi tere 
found the money and another the brains. ‘Now —_ 
know, in this partnership between the Emperor o-. 
and the Ministers of England, who found the money, bat be 
was sure it was the Emperor who found the Scams 
Ministers most certainly had gone on in bie we et 
the head and they were the tail. He had led them! ions 
to last. He suspected that their new ally saw into 
quite as keenly as they saw into themselves He ee 
suspected that their new ally saw, what he (Mr. Dru a, 
took the liberty of stating at the beginning of this qu pe 
that the House and the country would not support port 
for he heard accounts of u camp of 100,000 about 
formed at Boulogne. , 
They were told that this was for the purpose — 
Prussia. Let them tell that to the marines. (in tne 
laughter.) It was, however, satisfactory to know | . 
was a select set, a pleasant club, meeting im anni yet 
and dining together every Wednesday, that _— - 
suaded that the camp at Boulogne was for t purpose 
watching Prussia. ; 
He aid not believe it, and his advice was that poe 
embody the militia and have three good ae ogee in the 
in the north of England, in the midland counties, wid of th 
south—of 30,000 men; and, as to their peti they escaped 
malt-tax, they might think themselves lucky jen Ie ad 
a double malt-tax and a double income-tax, witht 4d that they 
of the house-tax. (aughter.) After all, he sai 
might be well content if, by such means, they 
England from being the battle-field of Europes 
Cries of “ Divide” saluted Sir Jom caged 
who reproved the House for its u is with 
and hammered away at the worn-out argumen 
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whieh the House 


Had the 
Lytton silenced 
Lord Jonn ‘ : 
sum up, rose at this point, 
jon. by coolly laying 

ite. it was, 
tlemen oppo 
of having suppo 
many points they 
tion on which an, 
in reference to the 
and after boasting 
to make, it was 


them? 


differed ; 


of the 


was dreadfully bored. 


Rvussevr, who had probably waited to 


and exasperated the Op- 
bare the real question in 


e said, one much wider than gen- 
site were willing to admit. They boasted | and, following the Ch 
rted a Government with whom on 


but really the only ques- 


y difficulty was likely to arise was 
taxation for carrying on the war; 


sacrifices they were pre- 


too much to ask the House to 


seve that it was the nature of the particular tax 


which induced them to reject it. 
to incur an immense sacrifice, 


ready 


1s, 3d. a bushel upon malt 


What! they were 
but they found 
really too great! (Cheers 


.) Having met some of the superficial 
ata Sir Bulwer Lytton, Lord John via- 
Frcated the proposal before the House. What articles 


couse malt? They 
necessity, like soap and candles. 


could bear to be taxed better than 


are not articles of prime 


of by ruinous loans, was worthy of all admiration. 


The question was whether posterity or we shall bear |in hopelessness to save the country, and for a long time re- 


the whole burden of the 


war. Here Lord John 


broke out against the Opposition and told unpleasant 


truths:— 


“Don't tell me that the landed interest in this country 


cannot bear fifteenpen 


ce additional duty on malt. 


Tell us 


rather that which I should be sorry to hear, but which would 
be more fair, manly, and candid—tell us that though you are 


in favour of the war—that thongh you are ready to vote |liant and eloquent men who had for a long time seceded from 
of it, you are not ready to vote the | their places in Parliament, that—awful apparition !—they 


army and navy in sup’ 
netessary taxes—( 


‘Oh, oh, from the Opposition )—that you | suddenly re-appeared in. their 


shrink from the unpopularity which belongs to the proposal of 
considerable burdens upon the country, and that you would 


wish to escape that obligation by means of loans, or any other’ | he had relinquished, it was his duty to the great historic and | sent 
means by which you can avoid those burdens; but don’t tell! | traditionary 


me that this small addition 


to the malt-tax is really the 


obstacle which prevents you es the Government on 


this occasion. Only imagine w D 
i ou are asked to make a great effort to raise, 
+, but 7,000,000, for the support of the war, 


tion if, when 
not 2,300, 


your first vote should be to reject that proposal. 


at would be now your posi- 


Would not 


the effect be throughout Europe, that you did not mean to 
engage heart and soul in the project—(cheers)—that you 
meant only to give it your temporary support—that. you 
shrunk and escaped from it the first opportunity you had— 
(shouts of ‘Oh, oh,’ from the Opposition)—that you. were 


ready to forego the 


to. eclarations you had made, to abandon 
the opinions you entertained, : 


and to involve your country in 


the necessity of a dishonourable peace. (Cheers and disap- 


1am not telling 
tion; batt 


you that that is your inten- 


am asking you whether such would not be the 


effect of such a vote as I have supposed. I would venture to 


say that no proposition couid 


be more clear or more indis- 


no person would believe that it was merely on 
account ofirising the malt-tax from 2s. 9d. to 4s, that you 


refused: this bill. 
necessary for the support of 
think: this war would. 


veranee,. That certainly is my impression. 
the we have debated it for the last ten years. 


They would say you refused the taxes 


the war; and nobody would 


be carried on with vigour and perse- 


With regard to 
Its 


merits and its demerits have been canvassed over and over 
again; and Mr. M‘Culloch says, even in times of peace, the 
malt-tax should be imposed, as being a tax peculiarly adapted 
to a good system of finance; but whether it be the malt-tax, 


or beat anything else, I say, if 


the House of Commons mean 


to support the war—if they mean to support us in endea- 
Vouring to maintain the dignity of the Crown and the 


welfure of the 
of this bill.” (Cn: 


Mr. Disraztt, assuming the 


country, they will support the second reading 
jeers. ) 


air of one really con- 


cerned for Lord John’s reputation, said he had heard 


with regret and surprise the extraordinary doctrine | 


that Government proposals are not to be questioned 
or criticised because the country is at war. 


is “T myself am a supporter 


of the policy, so far as the war 


concerned, of the Government. 


I do not want to go into 


tie canses or the merits of that war at present ; it is enough 
We are involved in that war, aud it is our duty to sup- 


Lae y in its prosecution; but I do reserve tu 
of this | aay “r hope that gentlemen who are members 
me, always pie Not merely sitting on the benches behind 
the mode ia wae to themselves the means of criticising 
even if we be uch you are proposing to carry on that war, 
Seenene “iw in thinking that that war ought to 
. uted with vigour and effect.” ( Cheers.) 
wine a of his speech was to show that the 
barley patie er production; and that because 
a protective. _hae with tea the malt-tax is 
quitted this fo Y in favour of tea! But he soon 


ra more inviting subject—an histori- | 


cal. attack upon Lord John Russell:— 


“ There 


FP wpe another remark which the noble lord made, 


80 singular, that, as 
of the Whig party, I cannot 
entirely without notice. 
lightly ag I can, 

t, and in h 
are closed, 


I suppose he is still the leader | 


pass it over on this occasion 


I shall advert to the subject as 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
is absence, so-far as he is concerned, my lips 


- Th as . 
will long reme, @ House has not forgotten and the country 


Pgh 
t, and the noble Jord 
forward to vindicate the right 


mber the manner in wi 
referred to Mr. Pitt, 


honourable gentleman. 


Why did | did the noble lor 
k? Why did they not explain? |lord quite consistently disapproved of the 
“powerful and able” speech of Sir Bulwer 


With respect to | 
loans, although not an admirer of Mr. Pitt, yet he | 
must say that Mr. Pitt's conduct in 1797, in trying | deplored from the Treasury benches, Mr. Fox, followed by 
to meet the expenses of the war by taxation instead | Charles Grey, afterwards the great Earl Grey, and the prin- 


iich the right honourable | 
It has been alluded to to- 
with unhappy chivalry, came |it necessary to send a large part of her Majesty's forces 
What abroad, she deems it proper to provide additional means for 


lord, of all‘ men in the world, say? The noble 


poliey, and, of 
licy of Mr. Pitt. noble lord 
nancial policy whieh doubled the 
referred with so much pride, 
upon the memory of which glory my Lord Lans- 
downe. (Laughter.) The noble lord says, ‘ Mr. Pitt may 
have had _ errors, but - was still a = man. In 1797 
|Mr. Pitt had a twinge of remorse, a salutary repentance, 
ate of the E nw , the noble 
| lord absolutely recalled the attention to the important faet 
|that, in 1797, there was a salutary change in the policy of 
| Mr. Pitt. Now that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
|was bred and educated a Tory, and who, in moments of 
rhetorical emotion, may still faucy himself a Tory— 
| (laughter)—should criticise, but still, as he informed the 
| House, with a feeling of veneration for Mr. Pitt; and that 
|by an adroit arrangement of periods he should endeavour to 
| harmonise his criticisms of Mr. Pitt’s finance with his a 

|preciation of Mr. Pitt’s policy and patriotism, is very intel- 
|ligible. But what are the facts? What was this year 1797, 
which the noble lord (as I should think to the astonishment 
of the Fox Club to-morrow) has chosen for the subject of his 
jeulogium? What, I say, was this period, when, as the noble 
jlord has told us to-night, Mr. Pitt’s eyes were at length 
opened to the sin of his previous ways? (Laughter.) Why, 
|T suppose the House has heard that this was the time when, 
in patriotic disgust at the conduct of Mr. Pitt in raisin 
those terrible loans which we have recently heard so mvc 


course, of the financial 
a es only of that 
income-tax, to which he 











cipal leaders of the Whig party, left the House of Commons 


1797, on the very night referred to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Pitt’s eyes being at last opened to the error 
|of his ways, he came down to the House of Commons, where 
| he expected only to meet his followers and his creatures, with 
a large proposition for a measure of direct taxation; sueh 
was the indignation of Mr. Fox, such was the indignation of 
|Charles Grey, such was the indignation of those sixty bril- 


sie absent from it. But it so et that when in 
th 
| 





laces before the astonished 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Cheers and laughter.) Mr. 
| Fox felt that, painful as was his. re-appearance on the scene 


y of which he was the r ised leader, 
even in its adversity, to come forward in the House and to 
denounce the new principle of financial policy brought forward 
by Mr. Pitt. (Cheers.) And it was upon that oecasion that 
he delivered one of his most eloquent, most thougbtful, and 

| most memorable speeches, in which he laid down what he 
|called the sure and permanent principles of Whig finance— 
| principles utterly opposed to the repentant policy of Mr. Pitt 
—(cheers and laughter)—principles which Mr. Fox never 
deserted nor relinquished, and which, notwithstanding the 
j}comparative degradation of the post which the noble lord 
opposite (Lord J. Russell) now fills, I did not believe that, 
|in deference to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to my 
| Lord Aberdeen—(eries of * Oh, oh, and cheers)—hewould 
| have relinquished in this House.” 

He perorated upon his great ‘theme, tlte-territorial 
constitution, and the grievous impolicy of the malt- 
tax, as regards the good feeling of the territorial in- 
terest, and wound up thus:— 

“You have demanded a great tax to the amount of two 
millions and a half, and not a Minister of the Crown, but by 
extreme compulsion, has condescended to express.a word in 
| favour of the proposition. What was your motive for this? 
| Did. you shrink from discussion? Did you think, at.this 
| moment, a debate upon the ways and means-of the war was 
|impolitic? or that it would create a bad impression abroad if 
|the House of Commons should have a diseussion and division 
|upon the subject of taxation? If that be your feeling, do 
jyou aot think that the credit of the Government and the 
|resources of the country have been much more injured. in 
|the eyes of other natiens by the way in which you have 
| attempted to raise a loan? (Cheers.) Is it: not more cal- 

culated to injure the credit of the country, and. to diminish 
the idea of your resources, that your Minister of Finance 
cannot go into the City and obtain two millions at four per 
| cent., than that the House of Commons should by natural 
|and frank deliberation consider the taxation which you pro- 
| pose to lay upon the country? It is better even that our foe 
| Should see that a large sum such as thisnow sought to be 
| raised—a sum larger than could be furnished by many of the 
— in the kingdom of your imperial foe, should. be 
| frankly diseussed, than that he should see the:cburlish; un- 
| dignified, and unmauly attempt of the Government. to fileh 
| this amount of money. Is it not better that the foe should 
| see that we are determined to exercise our functions to-night 
|as the representatives of the people, and that while we:are 
prepared to —. our Sovereign, and even a Government 
which we should otherwise oppose, ina war which the country 
approves of, we will do our utmost, in duty to our constitu- 
ents, to provide that the ways and means should be provided 
jaccording to the principles of eternal justice?” ( Cheers.) 

The House then divided, when there appeared — 
|for the second reading, 303; for the amendment, 195; 
Government majority, 108. The announcement was 
|received with loud cheering, 

Mr. Evior Yorke gave notice that, on going into 
committee, he would move that the additional tax be 
| limited to one year, 

NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

On Monday night the Duke of Neweastte placed 
in the hands of the Lord Chancellor a message from 
her Majesty, which the noble and learned,lord read 
jas follows:— 
“ The operations of the war in which her Majesty is at 
| present engaged with the Emperor of Russia having rendered 








and | cause the said mili 
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the mili service at home. She, therefore, in pursuance 
of the porn Parliament which enables her to call 
out and enrol the militia, has thought fit to com- 
munication to the House of Lords, to the end thatshe-may 

i or such part as she thinks necessary, 
to be forthwith drawn out and embedied, as occasion may. re- 
quire.” 

Subsequently the Duke moved a suitable reply; 
and thereupon arose.a brief debate. Lord. Gary 
hoped that faith would not be broken with those who 
had volunteered under different circumstances: The 
Duke of Newcaste said that it was.not at present 
intended to embody the whole of the militia foree— 
15,000 only—and these will be seleeted from. regi- 
ments which have expressed a perfect readiness to 
serve. Then it will not be necessary, in some.in- 
stances, to embody whole regiments, und in that 
case leave of absence will be given to those who can- 
not from their vocations come forward, so that no 
serious inconvenience, if any at all, will be felt. 

The Earl of Dersy agreed with Lord Grey that 
the alteration should have as little as possible a. re- 
trospective character. 

“ From the answer that has been given by the noble duke, 
though not technical or in terms, we may expect that the 
result to which the noble earl pointed will be i ob- 
tained, because, if I understand the noble duke. rightly, 
though he will not lay down the principle that persons 
having been engaged for the militia under certain provisions 
are absolved from that term of service on which they entered, 
yet that the Government, in the selection of regiments for 
embodiment, will select those regiments that are willing and 
desirous to serve; and, further, that in other regiments con- 
sisting of 900 or 1000 men, they would be enabled:to obtain 
500 or 600 men who would be willing to volunteer. 1 hope 
the noble Duke will set. me right if I havemet correctly in- 
reted him.” 

‘he Duke of Newcastte— You have not. in. any.re- 
spect misinterpreted what I said. The only difference is that 
you stated it more fully and clearly than I did myself.” 

Earl Grey—“ I think that to adhere most scrupulously 
to good faith in those matters is a point of the greatest im- 
portance, for our whole system of enlistment forthe army 
militia, and navy, and the success of the whole of 'the pre- 
ments really rest. upon this ground, that-confi- 
dence shall be placed in the 5' and that-under no eircum- 
stances will strict good faith be departed from=by the» State 
in its dealings with those who contract with them. Hitherto 
this country has kept a high character upomthateubject, 
and I shall be glad that nothing shall be donetodetract 
from that character.” 

The resolution in answer tothe address was then 
put by the Lord Chancellor and adopted. 

In the. House of. Commons ete 
brought up the message and: moved the replys both 
were substantially the same as:those inthe Hionse of 


Lords. 
“is annual call upon the-attewtitn-of 

In making his ann call upon 

the: eens intel reference to the: law affecting the 
newspaper stamp, Mr. Mitwer Grisson adopted a 
new policy. Hitherto he has. moved resolutions for 
the purpose of effecting the.repeal of the stamp duty; 
this-year he simply asked the House to condemn-t 
law-and the proceedings under it, by proposing the 
following resolution :— 
“That it is the opinion of this House that the laws in 
reference to the periodical press and newspaper stamp are 
ill-defined and unequally enforced; and it appears to this 
House that the subject demands the early consideration of 
Parliament.” 

Strictly confining himself to the terms of the resolu+ 
tion, Mr. Gibson did not argue for the repeal of the 
duty. The resolution was. not, he said; merely an 
abstract proposition. It asserted two facts,—namely, 
that atthe present time the law relative to the press 
was ill-defined; and, secondly, thati'the Executive 
did not enforee the law, such'as-it was, with impar+ 
tiality. Should the House adopt the resolution; it 
would indicate the opinion of the House that the 
Government should bring in, a measure for the pur 
pose of defining the law, and also instruct their 
officers to enforce the law with impartiality. 

To.show that the law is. ill-defined, Mr..Gibson 
adduced. several cases of prosecutions undertaken.to 
test the law. First, the case-of; the Household 
Narrative of Current Events, theproprietor of which 
was prosecuted, not for the purpose:of inflicting a 
penalty, but to ascertain whether bylaw the Gevern- 
ment had the right to put down such publications: 
The Judges of the Exchequer Chamber decided that. 
they had not; and Government,, still adhering to 
their own interpretation of the law, were com- 
pelled to bring in a measure. releasing. the pub- 
lishers-of Mr. Dickens from, further) prosecution, 
Another case was that of the Dublin Penny, Commer 
cial Journal, also prosecuted to ascertain. right and 
decide a point of law. This is‘a monstrous injumtioe, 
The question raised was whether a journal consisting’ 
mainly of literary matter, and a little news, chiefiyys 
“ London letter,” is a newspaper. Government 
were defeated, Another case was that of the Musicat. 
Times—a paper which for ten years had. been pub> 
lished with the sanction of the, spaliien BS “a4 
had never interfered. Mr. Novello, Laer ond 
the treasurer of the Association:for tho: Repealof. 
Taxes on Knowledge. Mr. Timmyof 





wrote a letter to Mr. Novello, on the:8th’May last, 
‘informing him that as the Mvsteal Times :contained 
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a 
ws, it was liable toastamp. Mr. Novello replied 
he had printed the paper for ten years; that it 
been regularly sent to the Stamp-office; that it 
always consisted “ principally” of a piece of music; 
and that he should be glad to know what particular 
passage made the paper liable toa stamp. Mr. Gib- 
son cited, as dpropos, a letter from Mr. Timm to 
Messrs. Robinson, of Wakefield, to the effect that 
“accounts of dramatic performances and such like” 
might be printed on unstamped paper. On what 
principle, then, is the Musical Times affected by 
the Stamp Act? If people could not obtain ac- 
curate information upon such a point as this from 
the officers of the Crown, where were they to go for 
it? This difficulty and uncertainty arose, not from 
any fault on the part of the Board of Inland Revenue, | 214 securities, moved the previous question. The 
but from the maintaining of a bad and ineffective | debate was sustained by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hume, 
— which we 8 pee of boone 4 agement | Sir Joun SHevuey, and Mr. Crosser on the side of 
justice, and which must bring the executive iy. Gibson; and by the Soricrror-GENERAL on 
officers into bad repute and cast undeserved odium | behalf of the Government. 
upon _— eee ae that Mr. ae Da pel | Mr. Brent made a very telling speech, going be- 
psec > gs aeahbicher deo ton co iauned to his ame | yond the resolution, and arguing forthe abolition of 


oe a a ~ mgt . | the stamp, and forcing the inevitable conclusion that 
with justice and impartiality, and, in matters of pe- jf the laws were equally enforced they would not 


pare pease | fear 205 ‘non eae | stand a year. He hoped the Government would imi- 
ita akenadthd Wk aveatendes ead % we * | tate the example of Sir Robert Peel, and do away 
eatty t0 "see ib public y aah a tee ager | with such cumbrous machinery of legislation, which 
? 2 | ey 4 > 

their own officers from the odium which must neces- |» — ag a tion of tl 
sarily attach to them, that he asked the Government | ee eee ee ee ee a ae 
F : : 3 | statute on the proceedings of the electric telegraph compa- 
to legislate upon this subject. The other point that \nies? When hon. members left the House some of them | 
the law is unequally enforced was also adequately | went to the Reform, some to the Carlton, and some, perhaps, | 
made out. Mr. Gibson showed that the Board of) to that club which a distinguished individual said he had | 
Inland Revenue had sent a communication to the | never heard of, and each would find written up in the hall of | 
proprietor of the Racing Times, asking why it was his club an account of the proceedings in the House. He| 
published without a stamp. Mr. Thompson, the | himself, before coming down, had so read a report of part of | 
proprietor, replied that it was a class paper. Mr. | the speech of his right hon. friend who had made this motion. 
Timm rejoined that it was undoubtedly a newspaper; | Well, every line of every paragraph so published was a viola- 
but when Mr. Thompson said he was ready to sup- | tion of the law. And so—not at the interval of a month, a 
ed ke, thal te is eel of law, the Teesd pursued | week, a day, or even an hour, but every five minutes through 
> f 4 TI h ’ Pp . ©C'| the evening—fresh news from that House was being pub- 
im no further. at was the case of a powerful | jished allover London. It was printed, and it was sent down 
London publisher. His case was that of the Athe- | into the country and printed there; and he should like to 
neum, the Literary Gazette, the Law Times, and | know from the Attorney-General whether it was his intention 
others, all of whom would have joined him in resist- | to put a stop to this wonderful operation of the electric 
ing Mr. Timm. telegraph? Were great public companies, who had expended 
| immense sums in their undertakings, to be insulted, attacked, 
worried, nay, perhaps destroyed, by the Board of Inland 
Revenue? The Attorney-General knew very well there was 
no fear of it; and even if there were, the Attorney-General 

was not the man to be the instrument of such doings.” 


Mr. Bricut demonstrated to the House the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the United States and Australia in 
respect of newspapers. 

“ Here,” said he, “are three newspapers of the largest 
size—the Times, with its supplement; a paper published in | 
the colony of Victoria, called the Melbourne Argus, with its | 
supplement, about the same size as the 7imes; and the New | 
York Tribune, about as large as the Times without a supple- | 
jment. [Here Mr. Bright, suiting the action to the word, | 
unfolded the three papers mentioned, which being cut into | 
single sheets, and the sheets tacked together lengthwise, 
formed each a long roll, which fell over the seat before, and | 
| extended far into the floor of the House.] The 7%mes paid | 
1d. stamp for each copy, but the Melbourne Argus paid no 
stamp at all. The population of Victoria was not much more 
than that of Manchester and Salford together, yet the Mel- | 
bourne Argus printed 11,000 copies every morning, and so 
great was the demand, that not having the same admirable 
machinery at its command as was possessed by the Times, 
the proprietors had been obliged to issue a notice, that the | 
price would be doubled to every subscriber after such and 
such a day. The price of the Jimes was 5d. to the public, 
the price of the Melbourne Argus was 14d., and every work- 
man in New York could buy the New York Tribune every 
morning for a penny. It was just as good a newspaper as the 
Times. Perhaps all its leaders were not written with the 
same ability which distinguished that part of the Times— 
but it had pilot boats which went far out into the Atlantic to 
meet the packets, it had telegraphic despatches from every 
part of the Union, it had correspondents in all the chief 
cities of Europe, and—a thing which would scarcely be 
| deemed probable of a paper sold for a penny—it employed a 
| staff not much short, he believed, of 300 persons. There was 

a paper in New York which sold for a halfpenny—the New 
York Sun—the copyright of which sold not long ago for 
50,0002. and he believed that the copyright of the New York 
papers is at this moment worth double the copyright of all 
28S _ Od., : | the papers in London with the exception of the Zimes. The 
in size, bis right hon. friend might have been prose-| reason of that was that the trade there was free like every 
cuted by the Attorney-General for having issued such | other trade, and it prospered in consequence; while here, on 
a speech without having given his securities against blas- | the contrary, it was hampered by the fetters of the Board of 
phemy and sedition. If, owing to its price, that case were | Inland Revenue. Look, for instance, at the Daily News—a 
not quite in point, there was another which certainly | paper which was said to have sunk 100,000/., and yet how 
was. The noble lord, the member for the city of London, small was its circulation, and by the late returns that was 
had written a celebrated letter to the Bishop of Durham. | diminishing. There was the Morning Chronicle, too, a paper 
That letter had been published by Mr. Westerton, and sold at | that every day addressed a still more select audience. ‘Take 
kaa for 5s. a thousand, so that its price was un- | all the London papers, with the exception of the Times and 
doubtedly less than 6d., and its size was undoubtedly less | a few of the cheap-priced weekly papers, which appealed to 
than 714 Square inches. There could be no doubt, then, | a somewhat different class, and which were at very much 
that Mr. Westerton was liable at this time, if the Attorney- | less expense—all were suffering from the restricted trade. 
General did his duty, for having published a paper com- | Here was an unfortunate paper which the Board of Inland 
menting upon Church and State without having given secn- | Revenue had strangled out of its little innocent life. [He 
Se ——— pre! oppeage lag which the | here produced a single ft ee “gh _~ of the 
_ er ie respectiully appealed to the Attorney- | Spectator. It was called the Potteries Free Press; or 
General to signalise his adudahitection of the affairs of his | Weekly Narrative of Current Events, and a ge to be 
office by advising the Government not to allow a day to pass | published without a stamp, in conformity with the regulation 
without taking into consideration this foolish state of things. | of the Stamp-office, as sanctioned by them in the publication 
The war in which we were engaged was “not a reason for | of the Atheneum, Builder, Punch, Racing Times, &c. The 
neglecting everything We coul not live upon war alone. wroprietor thought he was acting according to law, but the | 
Tt was becoming somewhat tedious already, and he aed Bowed of Inland Revenue very soon told him a different tale, | 
that the Government did not mean them to understand that | and he was brought to a sudden stop, when, but for that in- | 
they were to subsist entirely upon it, for they must gain terference, he would have had a an of 10,000 copies; and 


laurels in the fields of peace as well as in the field of war if 
they intended to retain the confidence of the constituencies 
of the country. He trusted that the Government would 
enable their supporters before a general election to have 
something to say in their behalf, that they had endeavoured 
to repair the evils and anomalies which he had mentioned, 
that they had had some regard for the repeated appeals 
which had been made to them in the cause of education, and 
that they had aided in the production of a cheap and unre- 
stricted and a good press by freeing it from all fiscal regula- 
tions and from all control except that of a court of law for 
libel.” 

Mr. A. Krxnarrp seconded the motion. 

The AtrornEy-GENERAL, admitting that the law 
required revision, promising attention from the 
Government, especially to the law as regards bonds 


EE: 








‘“* When he had to deal, however, with a penny paper like 
the Potteries Free Press, published at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Mr. Timm proceeded to the police-office, took up the delin- 

nent proprietor, and fined him 20/. It was only just toadd 

that the Government me | uneasy in their conscience, he 
supposed, had remitted that fine. If such were the in- 
equality in the mode of instituting prosecutions, what should 
be said of the way in which the security system was admi- 
nistered in this country? The 60th George IIL, chap. 9— 
the act which related to securities—was aimed against the | 
small political publications’ which in those days were sup- 
posed to be dangerous to the constitution and religion of the 
country. It bore no reference whatever to periodical papers. 
Let the law be carried out, and no one could publish a paper 
under 6d. in price, and less than 714 square inches in size, 
without entering into securities that he would not be guilty | 
of publishing blasphemy and sedition. That law was not 
carried out against the persons for whom it was intended— 
the writers of small political pamphlets—while it was put 
in force against people who published newspapers. He held 
in his hand the Political Examiner, price 1d., a weekly 
democratic journal, having a motto from the writings of 
Mr. Macaulay, ‘If men are to wait for liberty till they 
become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
for ever.’ This was exactly one of the publications which 
the law intended should give security, but nothing of the 
kind was ever asked for it. The English Re, ublic was 
another periodical of a similar description which found no 
securities. Here, however, was a publication which actually 
did find securities for 4007. that it would publish nothing 
seditious or blasphemous, and what did the House sup- 
ne was its heading? Outline of a Lesson for Girls on the 
ngredients of a Plum-pudding. (Great laughter.) He 

have thought that there was anything very 








should scarce 
seditious in the ingredients of a plum-pudding. But he 
asked, were they rien to allow all the publications which 
were contemplated by the law to escape the law, and to in- 
clude all those which never had been intended? He remem- 
bered an admirable speech of his right hon. friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods, upon the colonies, which had been 
published as a pamphlet, and which he had read and 

ined much instruction from. If that speech sold for 
ess than 6d. and were less than 714 square inches 





| there, and every workman there had the same 


the House, which was horrified at ignorance 
people, which voted 260,000/. for = which of the 
public inspectors of schools, was content to mainte 
which enacted that this little paper should not trave} shy 
the industrious artisans of the district and do 
towards the instruction of the people. Then, its 
was the case of the West Sussex Advertiser + or 
Journal, published by Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman wheat 
in a district of the country in which there were ]| ln 
inhabitants, which returned eight or nine members 
liament, and which, nevertheless, had not one si S 
enlighten it. Mr. Mitchell attempted to improve 
of things; he published this paper unstam 
the Board of Inland Revenue interfered with him, too 
recvived one of their polite letters, and he was obli e, 
51. penalty for what he had done, and to P nigel 
stamp on the corner of his paper. Now there were 
little villages in that district, in which 41 
newspaper, at 1d., were sold—three villages in which 
_ have never regularly and permanently 
fore—but no sooner was the stamp imposed, and 
consequently changed to 2d. instead of 1d., than 37 
out of the 41 discontinued the paper. Mr, Mitchell a 
written a most admirable letter to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject, which he defied the right ho, 
gentleman to read and remain unconvinced. Now. he would 
ask this House whether they would obstinately Continue fy 
tax this little paper—a paper which was suitable to the smal] 
towns and villages, suited, too, to the capacity and time for 
reading, as well as the pockets, of the Naboo ing classes 
whether they would consent that the ¢ of the 
Exchequer should permanently place a tax of Jd, on this 
sheet of the 


small sheet, and the same tax of 1d. on the large 
He contrasted the case of the people of the United 


- 
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Times ?” 
States with that of our own. 

“Every week, everything that was known here was known 
member of Congress to read all that was publi :e 
— papers, while the very — was the case here, 
Passing by a public-house here, they would see the news. 
paper folded over the bar, as a temptation for the workmag 
to come in from the street to read it. The right to have it 
in his own home and at his own hearth was denied him her; 
and the effect of the law was to drive him to the alehougeif 
he actually wished to read a eg ne The working 
classes could not see the newspaper in these places without 
imbibing a certain, or rather an uncertain, quantity of gin 
and water. That was the effect of the newspaper stamp ia 
this country; but it was not so in the United States we 
distrusted our population so much that we would not trust 
them with political knowledge, we were hypocritestto the 
last degree if we spoke of the ignorance and depravity of a 
countrymen.” ( Cheers.) 

Lord PatmeErston, taking objection to the term 
of the resolution, as implying an accusation against 
the Board of Inland Revenue, suggested that the r- 
solution should be, that “the laws in reference to 
the periodical press and newspaper stamp demand 
the early consideration of Parliament, with the vier 
to their revision.” He thus commented on Mt. 
Bright’s speech, making some valuable admissions;— 

“ The hon. gentleman, following out his own views apm 
this subject, has pressed for a repeal of the duty, That is 
not the object of this resolution. My right honourable fried 
stated, I believe, that he did not mean to apply his resolation 
to that point. It would not have been fair to do so, inthe 
absence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I dont 
myself propose to enter into a discussion upon that 
All I say is that I concur with the honourable member for 
Manchester in the opinion that it must be an object of desire 
to everybody, and would undoubtedly be a great publieai- 
vantage, to afford to the lower classes all those means of 
general instruction which can well be brought within thei 
reach, The continuance of this particular stamp duty is 
purely a financial consideration. (Cheers.) It can 
maintained asa matter of finance, and undoubtedly every 
one will admit that the more you open to the lower clases 
the field of general instruction, the firmer will be theft 
tion on which the loyalty and good conduct of those classes 
will rest. (Cheers.) That, however, is @ subject to be 
separately and distinctly considered. ‘The present question 
refers only to the resolution of my right honow : 
and I venture to ask him again whether he does not think 
that words such as I have proposed would answer his purpose 
better than those which he has sub:nitted to the House?” 

Mr. Gibson did not full into the trap set for him, 
and adhered to his resolution. ‘The consequence was 
that the amendment of the Attorney-General een 
withdrawn, on the express understanding that no 


| accusation was intended by the resolution 


the officers of the Board of Inland Revenue; 
resolution was passed amid loud cheers. 
CHURCH PROPERTY. } 

The Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill, afte 
making a step in advance, has been postponed 
the session. It stood for the second reading, © 
Wednesday, when Lord Apotruus VANE oP the 
it, and moved the adjournment of the debate, 00 : 
ground that no leading member of the Government 
was then present. He thought that the Ch 
must be the best judge of its own interests, am 
if the House sanctioned the principle of such 
the time must come when a measure would be pry 
posed for secularising Church property. Ps 
Burr seconded the motion, though approving 
principle of the bill, which he did not think 
lessen the utility of the dignitaries of the 
Mr. Drummonp said that the remedy pro 
the bill was utterly to destroy the cathedral 
lishments, and *) turn cathedrals into io 
churches. ‘The true reform would have been to 
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umber of bishops as population increased. 
ae thought that the property of the 
Church of England had been its great bane. Mr. 
concurred in the proposal for adjourn- 
The bill affected a most important question, 
and he thought that further information was de- 
He pointed out various inconsistencies in 
ils of the measure. Lord Joun Russett, 
just entered the House, said there was 
force in the reasons for the adjournment. 
the isions also of the measure were such as 
support in committee, as they appeared to make 
7 the Church less connected with and de- 
landed property than was desirable for the in- 
Church should be the case. Seeing, therefore, 
jecti and admitting their weight, he 
to that the noble marquis consented to 
measure and rest satisfied with having brought the 
discussion, and remaining convinced, as he no 
be, that the subject was one too important to be 
to drop, and that before long, if be were not success- 
in ing the measure, the Government would feel 
. it had full information before it—to introduce 
measures as were thought consistent with the improve- 
ment of the revenues, and at the same time with principles 
which would afford increased stability to the Church. If the 
House were called upon to come to a decision on the principle 
of the bill, as were some of the reasons for postpone- 
ment, he should feel himself obliged rather to affirm than to 
vote against the principle of the bill. The main intention of 
the bill was to give to the Church Estate Commissioners the 
administration of the property from which income was de- 
rived, which was a sound principle, and one which would 
tend not only to improvement as to the property, but would 
be more consistent with the dignity of the bishops, and at 
the same time be the means of giving them more time to 
attend to duties which were becoming more and more essen- 
tial to the best interests of the inhabitants of their various 
dioceses. The plan of giving a fixed income to the bishops, 
to be paid out of the funds arising from the management of 
the land, was a great improvement on the present system, 
and upon that account alone, if the question were that of 
the principle of the bill, he should be disposed to 
vote in its favour. And in so doing he should consider also 
the personal claims which the noble marquis had upon the 
support of the House. But while prepared torecord his vote 
for the principle of the bill, he did not think it desirable to 
into committee on the measure until various alterations 
been introduced. Upon the whole, therefore, he hoped 
that the noble marquis would feel disposed to consent to the 
adjournment of the debate. There was one subject which 
had not as yet occupied the attention of the House, but was 
one to which Lord John Russell had devoted some attention 
and that was with respect to the present mode of distribut- 
ing the surplus funds by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The report of the commissioners approved by the House of 
Commons had pointed out the mode by which an increased 
revenue might be made available for the purposes of what 
was called Church extension, but they had not stated the 
mode in which the funds so derived ought to be distributed. 
When he left office in 1844, he directed the attention of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to the 
subject, and was in hopes that some recommendation would 
have been made to the House on the subject. The Ecclesi- 
astical issioners, however, thought it better to make 
some among themselves for the disposal of the 
surplus These regulations were not, he thought, 
eel to the wants of the Church, and that too 
much of the funds was given to existing parishes with small 
eo. He thought it desirable that those rules should 
submitted to Parliament, and receive its attentive consi- 
deration. There was also the question of the constitution of 
cathedral chapters, and the purposes to which their revenues 
should be applied; also, that much vexed question of the 
church which, though it could not be considered by 
Parliament this year, could not be deferred beyond the next 
session. He thought, therefore, that it would be much 
better if all these questions were treated as a whole, rather 
than that the subject of Church reform and improvement 
should be treated piecemeal and in detail.” 


A very desultory discussion ensued. Mr. Lippett 
concurred in the principle of the bill, but was not 
in favour of its machinery. Sir B. Hat said that 

Progress of reform in the Church was, on the 
whole, satisfactory, and though he should divide in 
favour of the bill, would suggest the postponement 
of further Proceedings. Mr. Dicgpy Seymour sup- 
ported the bill, as recognising the right of the laity 
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to interfere in Church management. Sir G. Gker 
Was prepared to vote for the second reading, while 
suggesting the mover’s concurrence in postponement 
of further proceedings. Mr. H. ‘T. Lippe. hoped 
the second Teading would not, under the circum- 
stances, be pressed to division. Lord BLANDFORD 
replied at some length, and contended that it was 
most desirable that the House should affirm the 
Principle of the bill. 
p. 4 division the motion for adjournment was 
jected by 123 to 62; and having gained this 
victory, Lord Bianprorp agreed, if the bill were 
pre & second time, not to press it further this 
lon, and the bill having been so read, the 21st 
une was named for its committal pro forma, 


THE CONVENT QUESTION. 
Mr, Chambers’s committce on Conventual and 
tic Establishments has received its quietus 
hands of its promoters. 
Institut ourned debate on Conventual and Monastic 
ions was resumed by Mr. NewpecaTe, who 
expressed his deep regret that the select committee 
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upon the business of the House should not have 

opted the suggestions of Mr. Speaker, and other 
witnesses, on the subject of adjournments of the 
debate, and the propriety of having select committees 
nominated by a committee of selection. As matters 
stood, the majority of the House was completely in 
the hands of any unscrupulous minority. He did 
not see how the discussion could go on with any 
hope of success. Numerous amendments stood on 
the paper, and he felt that to resist such tactics was 
hopeless. Le spoke of “Irish rows,” and of Irish 
members being subservient to the priests. He would 
advise Mr. Chambers to withdraw his motion, and 
proceed by way of bill. The forms of the House 
threw around that mode of procedure greater pro- 
tection than it did in the case of a select committee. 

Mr. Buicut could conceive nothing more insulting 
to the Roman Catholic members than Mr. Newde- 
gate’s speech. Mr. Bright held that these gentlemen 
were entitled to convert the rules of the House into 
the means of defence against the assaults of the re- 
presentatives of a hostile church. Mr. Bright en- 
treated Mr. Chambers, if he resolved to withdraw 
his motion, not to adopt the suggestion to bring in 
a bill (that course he had already taken, and it had 
failed), but to wash his hands of the matter alto- 
gether, in so far as Parliament was concerned. 

Mr. Cotter protested against the doctrine that a 
minority should rule the majority. Mr. Jonn Baty 
repelled Mr. Newdegate’s charges as to the subser- 
viency of the Roman Catholic members. Mr. FrewEn 
quoted words spoken at a recent meeting of Roman 
Catholics, to the effect that an appeal should be made 
to the Emperor of the French should the threatened 
motion be carried. He hoped the attention of the 
Government had been directed to the words. Mr. 
CuaMBeERs would not go into the merits of the con- 
troversy, but would content himself with stating the 
reasons which induced him to withdraw from the 
attempt to nominate the committee. He had looked 
at the course before him in every light, and finding 
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that it was literally and physically impossible to go 
on, he had resolved to withdraw his motion. ‘That 
motion had been met by factious opposition, and, 
aided by the singular and, he believed, unprecedented 
course taken by the Government, had gained its 
object. In withdrawing his motion, he must not be 
understood as abandoning his object. The course to 
be pursued must be matter for consideration. 

Lord Joun Russexx repelled a remark made by 
Mr. Chambers, that the Government, in reference to 
this question, had set a precedent injurious to the 
character of the House. For himself, he had ex- 
pressed his own opinion, and surely he was entitled 
to do that. It was quite competent for a Minister to 
oppose a majority—the rules of the House provided 
for such a course, but that did not by any means in- 
volve the principle that a minority may override the 
majority. Lord John Russell rejoiced at the with- 
drawal of the motion, as removing an irritating and 
unnecessary subject of contention. 

Sir Joun Paxineron, in referring to the resistance 
offered out of doors to the proposed inquiry, took 
occasion to disclaim all intention, in so far as he was 
concerned, of giving offence to his Roman Catholic 
fellow-Christians. Sir John hoped he would never 
see another instance of a minority overcoming a ma- 
jority of that House. Mr. CoGan defended the policy 
adopted by the Roman Catholic members. Mr. 
DrumMonp admitted defeat, but denied that it was 
a fair defeat. He thought it best that the motion 
should be withdrawn, simply because he could not 
help it. Thirty years ago he presented a petition 
to that House, in which he asserted that, if Roman 
Catholics were admitted into Parliament, they would 
be the nominees of the priests, and could not possibly 
act in harmony with Protestant members. On a 
future day he would move that a royal commission 
be issued to inquire into monastic and conventual 
institutions. 

Mr. Cravururp would object to the withdrawal of 
the motion, and would take a division upon the 
point. After remarks from Mr. Maviys, Mr. Vin- 
cENnT Scutty, Lord Epwarp Howakrp, and Colonel 
Bratr, 

The amendment was negatived by 100 to 1; and 
the order discharged. 


Law TAxeEs.—Lord BrovuGHam brought under the con- 





sideration of the House the subject of taxes or fees upon 
| proceedings in the courts of law. the noble and learned lord 
j alluded principally to the amount of fees charged in the 
county courts, mentioning that, upon an average of the 
| years 1852 and 1853, they amounted to 26),000/., being 
| 174 percent. upon the sums sued for, and upwards of 30 
| per cent. on the sums recovered by judgment. In the supe- 
rior courts the fees paid amounted to only 50,0000. a year. 
| Complaining of the injury which such a state of things in- 
flicted upon the county courts, by reducing the amount of 
| business brought to them, he vindicated the principle of all 
law taxes being defrayed, not by suitors, but by the public 
| out of the Consolidated Fund. In conclusion, the noble an 
| learned lord moved a series of seven resolutions, embodying 
the principles he had enunciated. 

The Lorpv CHANCELLOR concurred in most of the views 
of Lord Brougham, but he doubted whether the present was 
an opportune moment for changing the existing system, and 
he expressed an opinion that it would be inexpodlent to pledge 





the House to abstract resolutions on such a subject. The 
State was bound to supply tribunals; but the suitor in the 
ought to contribute also to maintenance of the 
judicial system. The whole subject, however, should receive 
the consideration of the Government as soon as the County 
Court Commission had made their report, with the view of 
removing the existing inequalities between different courts. 
Under these circumstances, he recommended the noble and 
learned lord to withdraw the resolutions. 
After a few words in reply from Lord Brougham, the 
resolutions were negatived, 


MERCANTILE MArINE.—On the motion for the second 
reading of the Mercantile Shipping Bill, Mr. Horsrau. 
called the attention of the Government to some amendments 
with regard to detail, which he trusted would be made in 
the bill during its progress in committee. After a general 
discussion upon the suggested improvements, in which 
tain Scobell, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Dunlop took part, Mr. 
CARDWELL expressed himself pretties by the tone and 
spirit with which the bill had received. The object 
aimed at was not codification, but consolidation of the law, 
and he was happy to say that many of the s ions had 
already been anticipated. As it at present stood, the bill 
embraced every sw ject of importance to the shipping in- 
terest; it began with the building and admeasurement of 
a ship, laid down the whole law with weg to ownership, 
then, carrying the vessel to sea, regulated the discipline ot 
the crew, made provision for the safety of life, remodelled 
the whole system of pilotage, incorporated regulations passed 
in the last session on the subject of lights, and, should the 
House agree to give a second reading to the Wreck and Sal 
vage Bill, the provisions of that measure would also be in- 
corporated with the one now under consideration. With 
reference to that most important subject, the liability of the 
shipowner, it was of consequence that the House should 
clearly understand what the law now was, and what was the 
proposition of the bill. The law took no occount of the cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary hazard in which the shipowners’ 
property might be placed, and the es to a occa- 
sioned by causes beyond his apn aps involving the 
safety of hundreds of lives. If an accident happened at sea, 
by the negligence of the master, the shipowner might be 
liable to the whole extent of his fortune, just as a person 
whose servant drove a cart was liable for any accident ocea- 
sioned by the negligence or misconduct of that servant. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Tenant Ricur.—The Landlord and Tenant and Leasing 
Powers (Ireland) Bills have passed through committee. A 
great many objections were raised to the retention of the 
modified retrospective compensation clause ; but no Peer 
thought fit to divide the House except on the 116th clause, 
providing ;that landlords should repair cottier tenements, 
which was carried by 17 to 10. 

Law or Prorerry.—Mr. Locke Kine moved the second 
reading of the Real Estates Charges Bill. He said that under 
the present state of the law the heir or the devisee to a real 
estate which had been left to him mortgaged, had a right to 
claim payment of that mortgage out of the personal estate of 
the deceased owner. From this system great hardship often 
arose. It frequently happened that the whole of a deceased's 
personal estate, which was all that stood between his widow 
and the younger members of his family and destitution, was 
entirely swept away, in order to swell up still more the 
already disproportionate share of a single heir or devisee. 
Mr. MALins. contended that the bill in its present shape 
would disinherit the heir-at-law. The Soricrror-GENERAL, 
after pointing out some amendments which were necessary 
in the bill, consented to its second reading, upon the under- 
standing that the first clause should be considerably modi- 
fied. Upon a division, there appeared for the second i 
—Ayes, 166; noes, 124. Majority in favour of the bill, 42. 


Sotprers’ Wives.—In reply to a question from Lord Sr. 
Lronarps, the Duke of NeEwcoastLe stated that large 
sums had been collected in the churches and elsewhere, 
upon the Day of Humiliation, for the relief of the wives and 
children of the soldiers now on active service in the East. 
In the first instance the Government deemed it desirable to 
give more of a national character to the distribution of the 
funds so collected than would be the case by means of a 
voluntary association. It had, therefore, been intended to 


issue a Royal Commission to dis the funds, as in the 
case of the Patriotic Fund in the war. Buta part 
of the money having been paid over to the tion, it 


was thought that to issue a Royal Commission under such 
circumstances would be to enter upon a species of rivalry with 
the voluntary association, which would certainly be mis- 
understood. That intention had therefore been abandoned. 
But if a general action took place, the Government would 
issue a Royal Commission for the distribution of whatever 
funds might be collected for the relief of the widows and 
children of those who fell. 


Private Execurioys.—The Bishop of Oxrorp pre- 
sented a petition, on Monday, from the inhabitants of Ayles- 
bury praying that the mode of carrying into effect capital 

ishment might be considered. The bishop argued in 
coe of private executions. Lord ABERDEEN, with much 
consideration of manner, said he could not entertain the 
prayer of the petition. In his opinion Fone gs executions 
would be dangerous to the public peace. Much is said about 
the debasing effects of public executions, and no doubt they 
are bad enough; but who can tell what contrary may 
be produced, and how many wavering on the verge of crime 
may be saved by the example? The feeling of the House 
was against private executions. 


*. . 


Witis.—Mr. Hume ae for a oan oo pebis 
uire into and report upon the state of the present 
}» istry of the Praegelive Court, used as a testamentary 
office, and whether a better office can be established for the 
keeping we rer of wills. ports or 
RAL, remarking upon the great importance 
which, as part of a larger reform, had oceupied the attention 
of ive G t 








e Gover for many years, assented to the 
motion, which, after a short nnn My was agreed to. 
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DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN .THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


Tue following «are:the recommendations of the-se- 
lect committee, appointed-on the motion of Sir John 
Pakington, “to consider whether, by any alteration 
in the form.and proceedings of ‘this ‘House, the de- 
amet! ublic business. could be more éffectually 
“1. That it be an instruction. to: all.committees of the 
whole House to which bills may be committed, that the 


have power to make such amendments therein as they shall 
. relevant to’ the subject-matter of 


think fit, o! 
‘the bill; but that if any such amendments: shall -not’-be 
ewithin the title of ‘the bill; they-do amend the title accord- 
angly, and do report the same specially to the House. 

“2. Fhat the questions ~ g a bill-a ‘first and 
second ‘time in a committee of the whole House be discon- 


timed. 

“3. That ‘im. gomg~through a bill;-no questions shall -be 
put forthe filling-up words already printed in italics, and 
commonly called unless exception be taken tirereto; 
and if no alterations have been-made in the words so printed 
in’ italics, the bill shall be without amen q 
unless other amendments have made thereto. 

Pn me hird reading” obit th Speaker d one 
of- or thi ing of a the lo desire t 
monlertolehag up the ninallengeerhaaibeenn 
first time without question put. 

“5. That Lords’ amendments «to public bills shall be ap- 
pointed to be considered -on-a future day, unless the House 
inany case shall order them to-be condidowed forthwith. 

“6. That every report from a’committee of the-whole 
Hou e be brought: up without any question ~~ og) se 

“7, That the standing order of the 25th June, 1852 
relating to committees of supply-and ways and means, shall 
be so altered as to allow such committees to be fixed for any 
day on which orders of the day shall have precedence of 
notices of motion. 

“*8. Phat bills which may be fixed for consideration in 
committee on the same day, whether in — or otherwise, 
may be-referred together to a committee of the whole House, 
which may consider onthe same day all the bills so referred 
= rant vos es leaving t — on each separate 

, prov t, with respect to any bill not in { 
if any member shall raise an objectiomto its cunsiioctiion’ 
such bill shall be postponed. 

“9. That the House, at its rising on Friday, do stand 
adjourned until the following Monday, unless the House 
shall have otherwise ordered.” 

The report concludes thus :— 

“Your committee trust that, although the specific altera- 
tion they have suggested are, with two or three exceptions, 
of minor consequence, the inquiry with which they have 
been entrusted will not be with advantage. On 
some i t points they have abstained from recommend- 
ing an alteration in the rules of the House—not from. any 
doubt of the iaons which the existing rules and 
practice have an apprehension that the-sug- 
gested — applied in the form.of a new and stringent 
rule wouldfail to prove effectual for its purpese. They have 
thenght it. better to rely u the good sense and right 
i i y entertain the hope that.a 
consideration of the evidence appended to their report: will 
salutary influence, and will lead: to.a more general 
mii = on the partiof —— to contribute to the 
efficient . satisfactory despatch of business, a i 
whatever tends to interfere with + ea 
debate, and by eordially s: ing the Speaker in enfercing 
a compliance-with the spirit.as well as letter of the rules by 
which the.proeeedings of the. House.are governed.” 


} 





QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR’S. 
Farmar se’nnight will be remarkable in the annals 
of the reign of Victoria.as the night when her Ma- 
jesty visited the Freneh Ambassador in his «home, 
and received his:hospitality. Great were the prepa- 
rations:at Albert-gate, formerly the domicile of Mr. 
George Hudson, now the abode of Count“Walewski. 
Over.the portico of the entrance was a gigantic illu- 
mination—the letters “ V. A.” on one = and “N.” 
on the other. In the interior Emperor Napoleon III. 
looked on you from one: place, Queen Victoria from 
another, ,and Napoleon I. in a.third, In the-hall 
there stood a group. illustrating the unity of England 
and France—Britannia standing to her anchor and 
grasping the-right hand of Franee, on: whose head 
gleamed the Imperial eagle. The hall was‘ full ofthe 
fragranee of reses and violets; .gold and white .co- 
loured:the walls ; lights:glittered:high up;:and crim- 
thedfloor. Her Majesty and Prinee 
Albert. arrived about -ten o'clock, escorted by ‘Life 
Guards. Shortly-after-dancing commenced. It was 
& costume ‘ball; but, of course, neither the Queen, 
the Prince, their suite;nor the ambassatlor, appeared 
in charaeter. ~The other guests, except Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, were decked out.in.such fashion as suited 
them : three ladies, for instance, as Day, Night, and 
Twilight; Lady! Molesworth as Charlotte of Savoy; 
Lady Palmerston as Elizabeth of Austria; one 
young lady as a Vivanditre; another.as a Holland- 
aise of. our.own time; the Duchess of Somerset in.a 
costume blending the arms.of France and England; 
Lady Constance Grosvenor as Blanche of Castille; 
Baron -Marochetti.as Henry.of Navarre; Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison as.a naturalist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the Lord Mayor of London as Sir Phomas 
Gresham, and so on. The Queenwas dressed chiefly 
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in pink; and Prince Albert wore a military uniform. 
The Queen entered the. ball-room leaning on the arm 
of Count Walewski; and, being seated, the company 
defiled, and danced before her Majesty. After four 
set quadrilles had been danced, the Queen -went 
through quadrilles, one time dancing with Count 
‘Walewski, a second with the Duke of Hamilton, a 
third with Earl Granville; and this being over, the 
whole party betook themselves to supper, .and so 
wound up the festivity. 

There was, of course, a crowd outside all the even- 
ing. Lines were drawn across the road, and the flags 
of England, France, Turkey, and America, floated 
lovingly together. It was eertainly a memorable 
evening. 





THE LAUNCH OF THE ROYAL ALBERT. 
Lonpon went to Woolwich on Saturday to see the Queen 
christen the biggest ship in the navy, the Royal. Albert, 131 
guns, and to witness that noble craft take-water. It was a 
splendid spectacle of national interest, historical perhaps ; 
and it was felt to be such by the crowds assembled within 
sight of the-ship that day. All the morning leng troops of 
carriages rolled briskly along the road to Woolwich, bearing 
peers, members of Parliament, ladies, and fashionable re- 
spectabilities ; train after train landed hundreds at the dock- 
yard station (by-the-by the railway was shamefully mis- 
mavaged) ;.and on the river steamers and all kinds of craft 
bronght their thousands to the rendezvous, and conspicuously 
the Corporation and their cooks ; while on the Essex shore 
there stood and sat a ridge of people, looking like a great 
black fence in the distance. In the dockyard every elevation 
was covered: with spectators, and all around the ship, except, 
of course, opposite the stern, were arranged benches, rising 
upwards from the slip, for the privileged guests of the Ad- 
miralty. Flags fluttered, bands played, officers moved here 
and there, soldiers stood at ease awaiting the coming of 
the Queen. Opposite the stern, on the starboard of the 
ship, a sort of tent was omape for the Queen, and thence 
a path, covered with crimson, along the starboard to the 
—— under the gigantic stern of the ship, whereon the 

aptismal ceremony was to be performed. At one o’clock the 
Queen came; and the sun, as usual, showed his face as the 
guns fired the royal salute. A body of carbineers escorted 
the royal carriage, and a guard of honour received the Queen. 
She was. eonducted to the platform by Sir James Graham, 
Commodore Shepherd, Sir Baldwin Walker, and other 
officials ; and: accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, Princess Royal, and Prince Alfred. After.some brief 
talking with Sir James Graham, her Majesty advanced to 
the bow and took the bottle, decked out with Honiton lace, and 
filled with sherry. She made two attempts to break it, and 
failed, but the third time her. aim was better, the crystal 
snapped, the wine poured over the stern, the Queen cried 
“God bless the Royal Albert,” the guns fired again, but 
their roar was drowned in the cheers of the people, and the 
floating fortress was ehristened. Once more the Queen re- 
turnedalong tothe booth prepared for her overlooking the rivers 
and all was-expectation. After some time, and much labour, 
there avese a cry of ‘‘she draws;” powerful leverage was 
applied to move her; and when at length she began to move, 
nothing can exceed the ease, the steadiness, the majesty, 
the grace, with which the huge mass slid downward into the 
Thames. Again the guns fired, and again the crowd 
shouted. It was as perfect and successful a launch as ever 
took place in England. When the great mountain was re- 
moved a striking scene was revealed; and the piled up mass 
of human beings all around were suddenly rendered visible ; 
while the great ship herself exhibited, as she floated'away, a 
broad, black, and living border on her upper deck. As soon 
as she was fairly afloat the Queen departed, followed by the 
multitudes. 

The Royal Albert was designed by the late Oliver Lang, 
and her keel laid down on the 26th August, 1842—Prince 
Albert’s birthday. She was intended for a sailing ship, but 
lengthened in 1852 for the screw. Her extreme length is 
276 feet, she is‘therefore 30 feet longer than the Duke of 
Wellington, and her extreme breadth 61 feet ; her burden is 
3760 tons, and the weight of her broadside of metal more 
than four times that of the Victory, and more than double 
that of the Caledania, or close upon 4000ibs. The mere 
weight of timber and iron in her hull alone is 3000 tons, and 
when thoroughly fitted and equipped the weight is no:less 
than 5500 tons. The magazines, neal in the fore and after 
= of the hold, are approached by passages and guarded 

yy strong doors, which are never opened until every fire and 
light in the ship (except the Argand lamp, which lights the 
magazine, and which has its socket surrounded by water) is 
extinguished. Attached to the magazine is a pipe connected 
with a eistern of water, so that in ease of fire it may be ina 
minute or two inundated. But in the event of the magazine 
ing flooded, the ammunition is perfectly safe—the cartridges 
are in hermetically sealed zinc cases,-so that by means of 
another stop cock the water can be turned off, and the ammu- 
nition is again fit for use. “While these precautions are taken 
with regard-to the safety of the. ship, her machinery is also 
equally well protected. “The coals are stowed away in bun- 
kers to a thickness of twelve feet on each side-of her engine- 
room, so as to render it impervious to shot. ‘The serew itself 
will weigh about ten tons, inde dently of the shaft, a beam 
of wrought iron of # weight and dimensions almost incredible, 
if-we did not take intoaccount the tremendous power required 
to impel a floating mass of some five or six thousand tons, 
at a speed of twelve or thirteen miles an hour through the 
water. ‘The screw can be readily detached and hoisted on 
deck in a few minutes, while being so deeply submerged when 
in its proper position it is out of the range of shot. It is 
estimated that the speed of the Prince Albert will be fully 
thirteen miles an hour, and at this speed, with her tremendous 
weight and power, she would cut an ordinary man-of-war to 
the water’s edge without firing a shot. 

Her armament will be arranged as follows:—On the lower 

deck there will be ten 8-inch guns for firing shells or hollow 


concentration of Austrian troops in Moravia 





shot, and twenty-six 32- ler guns, 

deck. will be six oa and thirty 32_ poms pei 
the main deck, thirty-eight 32-pounders, and en the On 
deck twenty 32-pounders. On the forecastle there wil 
68-pounder gun, mounted on a pivot, and this last 

one of — i ee all. The gun Will weigh fine 
tons, row a solid iron shot of . Weight a di 
tance of three miles. = “> 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
BomBaRpMENT of Sebastopol, bombardment 
pale ep 

) are: among the fly) rts of) 
some of -whieli can scarcely heen Bet the oad tan 
sufficiently interesting apart’ from these doubtful rumours, 

' That-the theatre ofiwar is unquestionably-wideningy the 
reports from all »parts of Vienna to § r. MAL. 
though the Russians and Turks are still in the same posi. 
tions -relatively ; yet the accounts both: from Germany and 
Wallachia, shew that the Russians have & second 


nicating with ‘Warsaw. ‘This has rendered “mecessary: the 


under the command of Count Schlick ; and has been 
by the calling of' 95,000 additional men into'the sed onthe 
part of Austria. Poland is still, of course, -strengly 
risoned, and the ‘Russians may be said tobedn Bim 
generally speaking, from St. Petersburg’ to!Baeharest, 

Great notice has been taken of the fact that the Rassians 
under Liiders have never meved out: of the'Debrudseha: but 
the reasons are obvious. First, they are-separsted from the 
main body by the river, and if they ventured forth-would-be 
cut to pieces. “Next, the object of the occupation was'thres. 
fold. It was intended tosecure the Lower that has 
been effected; next, to draw Omar Pasha into *the Do. 
bradscha while the main Russian army operated on his 
centre; that has failed. “And, ‘thirdly, it owas 
intended to besiege Silistria on the -right bank; fatledalso, 
So General Liiders is eaught-in a trap; and the only benefit 
gained is the entire command of the Danube from to 
Hirsova. But how do the Russians fare in the Dobrudseha? 
Let the medical correspondent of the Vienna Medical Gazette, 
who writes from Bucharest, say why :— 

“ The enormous trainof kibitkas (a-small carriagewithout 


springs) and heavy s whieh ai our 
into the Dobrudseha, where literally nothi rete. 
cured, is now on its way back to feteh a ‘ung 
provisions. The return load of these vehieles issome 


of wounded men and some thousands of spoiled-weapons, nni- 
forms, and other necessaries of war. ~We-are evennow 
expecting the-wounded men from -Kara-gu,-who aressid to 
amount to 600. In Brailow, Galatz, and -Reni,»as»good 
accommodation as can be expected under such circumstances 
has been provided for 2000 men, in addition to theoldhes- 
pitals, which are seven in number. The»bed ferniture, 
which had been brought in very large quantities fron? Mol- 
davia and Bessarabia, must preve insufficient if the number 
of sick and wounded should continue to inerease in the same 
proportion as it has done sinee the late unfortunate 

of the Danube. The ambulances in the ‘Dobreidscha 
with such rapidity that consignments of siek and wounded 
must be walle twice a day to Hirsova and Matechin, andfrom 
those “places to the left bank of the river. ‘It is 
impossible to form an idea of the difficulties; the 

and thousands of — and petty miseries, whieh’ 

have to bear with, both night and day; but imspitef the 
privations to which they are subjected, therself-denial)power 
of-endurance, and perseverance displa’ . won 
derful, and these qualities are maintained against never 
resting, unflinching, and fearless enemy; whese resistance is as 
hard as is the steel they wield. If the loss of ‘fife is sotremen- 
dous—the number of our wounded is at present 2600; 
aceording to the usual proportion must give about 3000 dead 
and missing—the loss in horses, baggage, and munition must, 
to judge from the fresh supplies demanded, have been quite 
as great. Terrible though the foregoing mambers rn he 
pear, they are but too correct. Not far from’ = 
a piece of boggy meadow land,-with an area of “hardly 6000 
feet, we lost 243 men and 71 horses, although this onan 
ment, in comparison with some others, was far 
ended by the retreat of the Russians. “The Turks are | 
better acquainted with the ‘terrain’ and the wa of tak 
advantage of it than we are, and then they have sl 
bringing their heavy artillery into play only after the ve 
is well engaged, ‘when their guns being 
pointed,” they floor whole files of their opponents. 

“Their artillery department is evidently better 4 
than ours, for they have many smal] guns:whieh a 
carried on pack horses. In consquence of en 
fight with superior weapons, and how they fightis 
by the number of killed and the extremely severe wounds 
inflicted on our troops. A single gun-shot wound I “~ 
thing rare; the men have generally two or three, of blood 
consequence is that many die of sheer:pain and loss 
before they reach the infirmary. We-have rm an 
numerous cases of fractured legs from Silistria al 
“wong on the river. The mortality — <= wounded 

en thirty-one per cent. during the mont: of April. 

‘“‘ The affair at Czernavoda, the most san, Y ocks af 
and the almost daily recurring attacks on the —~- oat 
Rassova and Silistria, have caused such a bustle on ae 
of the Danube that the traces of citizen and eee 
almost lost in the turmoil of war. Everything t + 
found belongs to the soldier alone ; he has not only 
bed, vehicle, horse, meal, bread, hay, oats, pes! aft’ 
schnapps, but even the arms and legs of the — mi he 
who must work hard in a and foraging. ou. ale 
able to guess how we are liked, if you ever chanced wf 
habit a besieged town of which the enemy: was-in possess 
‘‘ The news from the higher parts of the Danube 1s 


tradict iption. .This much, however, we 
ane cortainty—The Fest. informed officers in Wallachia 
do not consider things safe,.and have sent their wives, 
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better carriages and harness to the left bank 
Pruth. -They have, besides, suddenly and_ totally 
of the talking big t reaching Constantinople this sum- 
left off the mean time reinforcements keep coming in from 
itt, i, and particularly cavalry and heavy artillery, 
is-sent to the 1. and ote - 
boats and sloops. The troops coming through 
~~ theF oksehani line up to the frontiers of 
2 ind Fokschani+a vast camp hospital is 
‘Trsmepivann. vor immediate service. By all this you wll 
the war'is likely to be a long and bloody one.” 
eee Turkish feet sailed on-the 4th for the Black Sea. It 
~ of .22 vessels, and left the Bay of Bujukdere, 
eeeiee vas ile 80 , to all appearance a magniticent 
Where J eee ot Ahmet Pasha, has his flag on the 
a first-rate of 124 guns; and there are, besides, 
t other ships, of which three are of 104, 
pe sho twoof 84,andone of 74 guns. The Teehrifi¢, 
Se our countryman Captain Slade 
‘Monehavir, or “Gonsulting” Pasha); and the Abadjé 
“coat 104 by Hassan Pasha, Admiral of the Egyptian 
*. ‘Chere are, besides the line-of-battle ships, three 
frigates and two brigs; five steam frigates and two 


i‘ 


€ 


if 
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= e the number of this powerful squadron. 
Sefer the celebrated Circassian chief, now Major- 
General Beiscef Pasha, and 40 foreign officers, among whom 


de Giorgis, of the Sardinian rifle corps, who had 
ppointéd Major of the Turkish staff, accompanied the 

which was to carry to the Circassians 50,000 

stand of arms, 200 pieces of artillery, munitions of war, and 

. Two British agents likewise sailed with the fleet. 

The feebmas tobombarded Redout Kaleb, Souchum Kaleh, 

and Anapa,where the troops, landed under the orders of 
Sefer Pasha, were to effect a junction with the Circassians, 

There have been great doings at per mere. Prince 

’ n, the Duke of Cambridge, and Marshal St. Arnaud 

all arrived on the 10th. Prince Napoleon went pp the 
straits on the 4th, in the Roland; passed the Tophana, 
where ‘therewas a guard of honour and all the French 
inhabitants~waiting for him, without landing, and steamed 
owstzaight’to-the Deflerdar Bournou Palace, set apart for 
him. He has been treated with the most marked attention 
by the Sultan, who met him atthe gateway of his palace 
whenthe Prince called, and who returned the call of the 
Prince promptly. General Prim has also been presented to 
the Sultan; and Klapka to “Sultan” Napoleon, as the 
Turks callhim. On the 3rd he dined at the house of the 
fiery French envoy, and sat at table between Lord Stratford 
and Redschid Pasha. ‘Matters being in this state, and all 
being at their posts—all save the cavalry and artillery—we 
may expect tolines news shortly. 

Some time ago we described in another part of our paper 
the positions of the armies on the Danube. That description 
is substantially confirmed by the Moniteur de [ Armée. We 
transcribe the article: — 

“On the extreme right, along the left bank of the Aluta, 
is stationed the Russian corps of army coming from Pojana 
and the neighbourhood of Kalafat, which has been rein- 
forced by a second corps, lately arrived from Moldavia. The 
reserve is at Pilesti, an important town of Great Wallachia, 
20 leagues to the N.W. of Bucharest. The right of the 
Russians communicates with the centre through Giurgevo, 
where. third. corps is encamped. The centre extends from 
Giurgevo, —_ to Rutschuk, to Kalarasch and Rassova, 
— bank of the Danube, having its reserve 
at t, 13 leagues from the river. The left 
wing begins «at Rassova, aud occupies the Dobrudseha, 
commanicating, by Odessa, with the troops of Osten- 
Sacken. Its reserve oceupies Matschin aad its vicinity. 
The line of operations of the Russian army stretches 
over.a distance of at least 50 leagues, from the Aluta to the 
mouths of the Danube. Its real force may be calculated at 
between 150,000 and 180,000 men. The second reserves 
are stillon the banks of the Dnieper, their effective force 
being unknown. The Turks, who have likewise effected a 
movement of concentration since their adversaries abandoned 
the environs of Kalafat, occupy the following positions :— 
Their left-wing ison the right bank of the Aluta, with its 

smear Slatina, and its reserve at Krajova, 
communicating with the centre by the Danube towards the 
confluence of the Aluta. 
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of the reserve, ordered to join from Sophia. The centre 
faces that of the Russian ariny, between Nicopolis — 

eceupying the fortified points of Rustehuk, ‘Turtakai 
and Silistria, the garrisons of which have been lately rein. 
forced fromShumla by order of Omar Pacha. ‘The reserve 
of the centre is.stationed at Shumla. The right wing lines 
Trajan’s Wall (?), with its reserve at Bazardjick and Varna. 
The Turkish force on those different points may be estimated 
at from 120,000 ¢0.130,000 combatants, including the gar- 
tisons of ‘thestrong places. ‘The troops of the second line 
are concentrated round Adrianople, and the 50,000 or 60,000 
English and French already arrived at Gallipoli, Scutari, 
and i form the third line. Such are the forees 
fone belligerent Powers opposed to each other in 

. Sami Pacha has defeated the Russians at Nicopolis, oppo- 
site the moath of the ‘Alata, and that the loss of the enemy, 
4s reported by the Turks, amounts to 1800 men. It is 
also stated that Colonel Suliman Bey has defeated a Russsian 

- between Kalafat and Krajova. 

Omar Pacha is still concentrating his forces around 
Shumla, which is to be held at all risks. He has taken 
measures t0 organise his bashi-buzuks, has divided them 
into Sections, and. given the command of tle various detach- 
ments to:hisownaides-de-camp, because on these he can 
rely. The health of the troops: insand around Shumla is 
excellent. There are 145,000 men in Shamla, and of these 
only mee in the itals, the wounded included. 
moe a the hospital cases are-serious. There are 


ble that Silistria has been bombarded 
but nothing-serious has occurred. 

. A great fireshas occurred at Constantinople, in which it 
Westimated that more than 1000 wooden houses have been 


It is just 
from the left 


: This wing is formed of the troops | 
which lately. garrisoned Widdin aud Kalafat, and of a portion | 


burnt. Prince Na made himself conspicuous in work- 
ing to extinguish the flames. 





Piracy is spreading more and more every day on the coasts 
and in the islands of Greece. The Salamandre left Gallipoli 
on the 28th, with a strong body of marines, for the 
of chastising the robbers, who, for want of better prey, have 
had the impudence to attack some of the hired transports 
while filled with t . A brig, on board of which there 
was a detachment of French artillery, -was by a 
flotilla of these corsairs, and was not able to shake them off 
till it had fired upon them. It is high time that the English 
and French Governments should adopt effective measures 
against the Greeks. ‘The Greek insurrection seeme to have 
met with a decided check in the capture of Pela. Fuad 
Effendi behaved very well on that occasion, and the Turkish 
regulars, and even the Albanians, showed the effects of dis- 
cipline. The Russian Government, it is said, pays the Greek 
Government so much per month; and the latter has issued 
letters of marque. A French force, on its way to the East, is 
ordered to stup at Athens. 





Turning from the East to the North, we find the following 
letter from Stockholm in the Moniteur :— 

“Our situation is assuming here a more waclike aspect 
every day. Public opinion desires that we should attach our- 
selves to the Western Powers. The opportunity is too favour- 
able for squaring our accounts with Russia. The Govern- 
ment shares this view of seeing the case. It continues its 
armaments. There is a wish to conclude an offensive and 
defensive allianee with France and England. Our infantry 
is composed of 85,000 men, the cavalry of 5569, and the 
artillery of 4916; in all, 94,980 regular troops. Gothland 
and the other provinces could furnish 21,000 men. Thus the 
entire army would present a total of 116,000 men. The am- 
bassadors of the foreign powers do not leave the King. The 
English Ambassador had a private audience of his Majesty 
on the 3rd inst., the Prussian had one yesterday, and to-day 
the Ambassadors of France and England were received by 
his Majesty.” 

The fleets are out in the Baltic. Something has ayer 
occurred ; for in Stockholm the story was that Abo had been 
bombarded ; and since then the telegraph has named Revel 
and the Bomarsund as the sufferers from Napier’s cannon ; 
while it is said the fleet at Helsingfors were on their way to 
Cronstadt. 

Speaking of King Oscar, a correspondent of the Daily 
News says—‘‘ That monarch is still a popular one, for the 
Swedes are attached to the new dynasty of their choice, and 
his present majesty is deserving of their esteem and affec- 
tion. He is a man of deep reflection, of much amiability of 
disposition, of generous purposes, and even of high li 


attainments. The important reforms which he effected in 
the beginning of his reign, notwithstanding the opposition 
of a powerful and Jong-sustained absolutist Camarilla, will 


never be forgotten. It was he who mitigated the unreason- 
able severity of some penal laws—his work on prison reform 
is a master one, both in argument andstyle; who abolished 
the oppressive privileged tribunals, and who introduced a 
beneficial change into the law regulating the distribution of 
family property. He was, moreover, a zealous advocate of 
parliamentary reform, and of a liberal system of commercial 
policy. On the whole, King Oscar is a aistinguished and 
men nae em —_ and, unlike his father, who never 
could abandon his French habits, customs, and opinions, he 
is a thorough Swede.” 





From Germany there is little new, except areport that 
Austria has sent in an ultimatum to Russia, declaring that 
if the Principalities are not evacuated forthwith, she will 
take up arms and join the Western Powers. From Berlin 
we have contradictory news: the dismissal of Baron Usedom 
from his post as Minister at Rome, on account of his anti- 
Russian predilections; and the story that the King, in his 
oscillatory progress, now betrays a ing to the Western 
Powers. As an illustration of the indecision of that good 
old gentleman, take the following capital story, told by the 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle :— 

*““A Prussian nobleman, high in the confidence of his 
Sovereign in those days, was applied to for his opinion as to 
the probability or improbability of the acceptance of the 
Germanic Crown on the part of the King, to whom it had 
just then been offered by a deputation on behalf of the 

National Assembly, at that time deliberating at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. Political reasons rendered it exceedingl 
desirable that the gentleman in question should be as fully 
instructed on the subject of his inquiry as the circumstances 
of the case admitted. The Prussian n therefore 
replied to the same with unusual frankness ;—‘ My dear sir, 
your query is more easily put than answered. I rather 
think his Majesty has not yet made up his mind upon the 
subject, but | incline to think that his Majesty will reject the 
offer of the Germanic Crown ; and I will tell you upon what 
I base this opinion. You must know that two individuals 
are united in the person of his Majesty, who are 
engaged in daily contests for.predominancy in the royal 
mind, i&¢., the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of 
ancient Prussia. Ifthe one is all predominant to-day, you 
may be sure that the other will be so to-morrow. Now, his 
Majesty sent for me this morning. On entering the — 
apartments, I found the King ‘engaged ona drawing, and I 
deemed it my daty not to interrupt him in an occupation 
upon which he seemed to be very intent. After the lapse 
of some minutes he looked up, exclaiming, ‘ Now I have got 
its’ and then, after the usual salutations had passed, his 
Majesty requested me to look at his drawing, saying, ‘I 
have been trying to blend the arms of the German Empire 
with those of ancient Prussia on one shield, and I think 
I have succeeded in doing so, without detriment to either.’ 
Well, is it not natural to infer from this incident, that his 
Majesty has resolved to accept the offer of the Frankfort 
Parliament? But I know his Majesty better. The Elector 
of Brandenburg had his day to-day. The Duke of Prussig 
will have his turn to-morrow; and as the answer to be given 
to the deputation is fixed for to-morrow, I am sure bis 








Majesty will reject the Crown they offer. It is needless to 
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add that this calculation of the Prussian nobleman proved 
perfectly correct.” 


beg em ee 
ment has t e store i 
works of defence which had been destroyed by the. combined 
fleets, shall be reconstructed at the expense of the town. 
These journals add. h itically, that the Government of 
the Czar yields in this matter to the patriotic wishes 


The Em Nicholas has borne a character f 
truthfulness; but the following ba Bn cout from hiss “< 
of the “victory” at Odessa, will enlighten any 

who may still sling to his ideas of imperial. veracity. 





t is the counter-check of Osten-Sacken’s story :— 
“ St. Petersburg, 3. 
“Upon the same day on which the inhabitants of 
celebrated in the churches of Odessa the festival of 


the burial of the Son of God, who was crucified for man’s 
redemption, the allies of the enemies of his holy name made 
an attempt to destroy the town of peace aud commerce, in 
which Europe has always found granaries during the 
sorrowful years of failing harvests. The allied fleets in the 
course of twelve hours destroyed our batteries” (so this is 
admitted), “the dwellings of citizens, and the merehant 
vessels in port. But our dauntless host, commanded aaoen 
in person, and full of confidence in the Almighty of 
their just cause, gloriously repulsed the obstinate.assault of 
the enemy from that shore which, in the times of the 
Apostles, first received the holy Announcer of the Christian 
faith on our (through the treaty of Kainardji, 1774) blessed 
fatherland. The heroic firmness and devotion of the army, 
inspired by your example, was crowned with complete results. 
The town was saved from destruction” (through the forbear- 
ance of the admirals, who might have laid the whole in 
ashes), ‘and the enemy's fleet withdrew to sea. As a just 
recompense for this brilliant feat, we most graciously confer 
upon you the order of the holy first-called Apostle W, 
the insignia of which we transmit to you herewith, and 
remain your well-dis 
(Signed) “ NiGHOLAS. 

“ To Lieutenant-General Baron Osten-Sacken.” 

No doubt the Russians fought their s gallantly ; but 
they were beaten, and the whole city of Odessa was at the 
mercy of the admirals. Why not say so? 





Some interesting debates have recently taken place in the 
Parliament of Piedmont wit) respect to the relations of the 
country with Rome. The subject under discussion was the 
foreign estimates. Before the vote for the Minister at Rome 
came before the House, Count Solar della Margarita called 
attention to the sore place. He is one of the priest party. 
“ Everybody,” said he, “ speaks of liberty, inde and 


constitution, as the patrimony of all but the clergy and the 
Church. But as a son cannot be independent of a mother, so 
a state cannot be independent of the Church. Governments 


ought to attend to the moral as well as the material interests 
of the people.” Another member of this party called for the 
suppression of the Protestant — the prose- 
lytism, and the that attack: ing ‘‘ sacred and 
r . were answered by the Ministers, and by 
independent members. The Ministers were Count Cavour, 
General Dabormida, and M. Ratazzi. General Dabormida 
said, “ Serious negotiations are now pending to that effect. 
Unfortunately, the result is not likely to 

desire, and the’ Ministry cannot but bear in mi 
ever may be its love for réligion and deference for his Holi- 
ness, it has other duties to fulfil towards the country. We 
respect the rights of the Holy Father, but we insist om his 
respecting ours. The greatest obstacle to the success of our 
negotiations is the hostile attitude of a certain party who, en- 
deavouring to induce a belief that our liberties are ephemeral, 
hold out the prospect of a more satisfactory arrangement 
after their overthrow. When Rome shall be convinced that 
the constitution is deeply rooted in Piedmont, her Govern- 
ment will abate its pretensions.” Count Cavour, Minister of 
Finance arid President of the Council—“ We love the Catholic 
religion and venerate the Holy Father; but we have also to 
defend the rights of the State, and, to reconcile all those 
rights, we have laimed the principle of religious liberty, 
consecrated by the constitution and required by civilisation. 
When the moment shall come to explain the nature of our 
negotiations with Rome, Count della’ ita will perceive 
that we never put forward a pretension calculated to lessen 
the influence of the Holy Father in matters exclusively 
religious. ‘It is, no doubt, difficult, but — So as 
M. Borelia j remarked, to arrive at a tt, and the 
Government will persevere, and only cease to negotiate when 
all hope is lost to conclude an arrangement, founded on 
becoming and reasonable bases. As respects the rigorous 


measures recommended by M. Della Margarita the 
press, I will observe that the best remedy excesses 
of the press is afforded by the press ‘If the Count 


wished to use the influence he possesses over 
press to impart to it a more moderate tend 
obtain ial results, and this course would 
to his unmerited c against the Ministry, w 
to its device will continue to respect the laws, liberty,” 
church, and the clergy.” 

The debate was resumed on the 10th. M. Robecchi, 
ferring to the credit of 37,000 livres required for the 
at Rome, said:—A chargé d'affaires at Rome is 8 t. 
Why should we accredit a Minister to a Government which 
presumes to call us Vandals, obeying the orders of another 
Attila? We have already evinced too conciliating a spirit 
by sending to Rome our most distingui statesmen. 
Pope disdained to listen to them.—Count Solar della 
rita: ‘*1 hold to assert what I conceive to be true > 
that the rights of the church are anterior to those of hu- 
manity itself. (‘Oh, oh!) The Sovereign Pontiff is a 
——— monarch, to whom bay 0 ye and 

homage, as well as the C P 

diting “Ministers to his Court. ‘It was with 
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glorious arms of France, 
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operated in freei the dominions of the Sovereign Pontiff 
from peyote of revolutionists, and peeing him 
on his throne. ‘That intervention may have displeased tur- 


the followers of A but it has soothed 
Hone “at the generous chief of the French Republic has 
pac oe 3 as a recompense for his conduct, the iunperial 
crown from the hands cf the brave French nation. Blessed 
be the valiant soldiers who hastened to the defence of 
the Holy Father! ‘The star of Napoleon shall not fade, 
so long as the banners of France are hoisted on the 
seven hills, not as an emblem of conquest, but as a sign 
of protection, and the young heir of Rodolplius of 
Hapsburg, who has restored its rights to the church, 

ill be protected by Heaven, which has already saved 
him from the rage of sectarians.” (Murmurs.)— M. 
Buoncompagni: “The Government has incurred no blame 
in its negotiation with the Court of Rome. In a Catholic 
country a difference between the Government and the 
Church generally leads to a division between the clergy and 
the laity. Consequently it is incumbent on the Gevernment 
to labour seriously to re-establish so desirable a harmony, 
without, however, consenting to any sacrifice age | to 
the dignity, indep>ndence, «nd liberty of the nation. It is 
well known that if the Court of Rome does not take the 
initiative of concessions, it nevertheless makes them at the 
seasonable moment. All the events which have occurred 
since the reign of Pius V. demonstrate it. It is difficult, 
but not impossible, to attain that result. We will arrive at 
it by prudence and moderation.”—M. Deprettis: ‘ Concilia- 
tion would be very advisable, if we had before us an adver- 
sary animated with the same sentiments. But, since Dante, 
history has taught us that Rome has been the most invete- | 
rate enemy of Italian independence.”—M. Ratazzi, Keeper | 
of the Seals: “ We are not here called upon to examine the | 
Italian principle, or the principle of nationality. The | 
Church has nothing to do with the national tricolourea 
flag. When that flag is menaced, the Ministry will be 
found in the advanced guard to defend it. Why should we 
despair of the definitive success of the negotiations with 
Rome, however great_ may be the difficulties to overcome?” 
—M. Farini: “The Pope is an Italian prince, with whom our 
Government should maintain friendly relations. If Minis- 
ters permitted me to give them advice, I should recommend 
them to renew diplomatic relations with Naples, for Italy can 
never be too closely united. All those who desire the dignity 
and welfare of our noble Italian country must think as I do.” — 
“M. Cavour, President of the Council: The Government 
has shown the greatest prudence in its negotiations with 
Rome, When Rome evinced friendly dispositions towards 
the chargé d'affaires, the latter was elevated to the rank of 
Minister, and Rome appointed a Cardinal. The Chamber 
cannot intend to paralyse negotiations, which are likely to 
be attended with a satisfactory result. In Canada and in 
the Unit®d States bishops are chosen by the Holy See with- 
out any intervention on the part of their Governments. 
Why should we not subscribe to a similar arrangement ? 
The appointment of a Minister in Rome is in no wise deroga- 
tory to the national honour. Every Government is more or 
less under the necessity of negotiating with Rome. We do 
not profess an absolute and excessive devotedness to the 
Holy See, but we entertain for it the respect it is entitled 
to.”——M. Deprettis: ‘I move a reduction of 12,000 livres 
on the credit required for the legation at Rome. Should ten 
of my colleagues second my motion, I will demand the appel 
nominal.” 

Many members on the Left having risen to support the 
proposition, one of the secretaries called over the names of 
the members. 141 were present, and 133 took part in the 
ballot ; 33 voted for the reduction and 100 against it. The 
reduction was accordingly rejected, and the Assembly 
adopted the credit demanded by the Ministry. 

An attempt was made to reject the vote for the expenses of 
the Russian lezation—but it failed. 





There is very little news from France; and that mostly 
rumour, It is said, for instance, that a report, accompanied 
iy a project of law, was to be laid before the Legislative 

orps, demanding that the Government should be authorised 
to call out a second contingent of 140,000 men of the class of 
1854, and that those propositions would be laid before the 
Chamber a day or two previous to the prorogation. The 
report has been submitted to the Emperor; but for 
the present it is not considered expedient to carry out 
these intentions, and that, in fact, the peer will 
not be made. ‘Two interpretations are given to this fact 
—the first, that the French army, as it stands at pre- 
sent, is sufficient for the purposes of the war, and that 
sanguine hopes are cntertained that the war is near its ter- 
mination, and that peace may shortly be expected; the 
second, that the state of the relation of the allies with 
Austria and the secondary Powers is of so satisfactory a kind 
as to render unnecessary so considerable an augmentation to 
the land forces. 

The Moniteur publishes three decrees founded on reports 
from the Minister of Commerce; one reducing from 15 per 
cent. ad valorem to from 25c. to 55c. per kilogramme the 
duty on raw wool imported into French ports by French 
bottoms from countrivs beyond Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope, including Cape Town: another abro ating the 

rovisions of Art. 3 of the decree of the 8th of ‘ebruary, 
826, which prohibited in an absolute manner the importa- 
tion into France for ry of merchandise the produc- 
tion of Asia, Africa, and America, loaded in the english 
entrepots, and the import under the English flag of Euro- 
oe ba wae loaded elsewhere than in the ports of the 
' — Se - < her ghey in Europe; and the 
S! es the import duty on grease 
except that of fish, to that paid ps on iow. <r 

The Times’ correspondent tells us that during a recent in- 
terview granted to a foreign diplomatic agent, then on his 
way to a distant mission, the Emperor Napoleon is said to 
have expressed himself very openly and earnest! on the 
project of aggrandisement attributed to the Americans and 
directed against the Spanish colonies. The Emperor mani- 
fested his decided Oty ap of the ambitious and en- 


vernment. He declared that so far as his foreign policy was 
concerned, it should be the samme in the West as in the Kast 
—that policy was based on the faithful observance of treaties, 
and was opposed to the attempts on the part of any Power 
to take advantage of the weakness to rob it of its territory. 

The French Government have become the owners by pur- 
chase of three steamships lately in this harbour, the Golden 
Fleece, the Emu, and the Kangaroo, and they will change 
owners as soon as the contract for which they are hired to 
the English Government has expired. 





Spain has sent her answer to the United States, so it is 
said; and it is to the effect that the Government consider 
that General Pezuela and the Cuban authorities have acted 
in a perfectly regular manner; that “ out of consideration to 
the United States, and by no means as a matter of right, 
they will remit the fine of 6000 dollars levied on the Black 
Warrior; but as to the other demands put forward by M. 
Soulé, they are declared to be inadmissible ! 


rection there as shortly to happen. It is a matter of time. 
The Absolutists are waiting for a pretext for a coup d'état ; 
the disaffected for a pretext for a revolt. 





LETTERS FOR THE BALTIC FLEET. 

General Post-office, May, 185-4. 
Hee Majesty's Government having made arrangements 
for keeping up a weekly communication between the British 
fleet in the Baltic and the port of Dantzic, by means of a 
steam-vessel to be detached from the fleet for the purpose, 
mails will hereafter be forwarded weekly to Dantzic, for 
transmission by that vessel. The mails will be made up 
and despatched from London every Tuesday evening, and 
will be addressed to the care of the British consul at 
Dantzic, who will deliver them to the naval officer appointed 
to receive them. All letters upon which the requisite 
amount of postage has been prepaid will be sent in these 
mails, unless otherwise addressed. Upon officers’ letters the 
following combined British and foreign rates of postage must 
be paid in advance, viz.:—Not exceeding half an ounce ia 
weight, 8d. Exceeding half an ounce, and not exceeding 
one ouuce, 1s. 4d. Exceeding one ounce, and not exceeding 
two ounces, 2s. &d.; and so on, according to the scale for 
charging inland letters. Ordinary soltiers’ and seamen’s 
letters, posted in conformity with the usual regulations, 
may be forwarded vid Dantzic, provided a combined British 
and foreign rate of postage of Sd. be paid in advance. 
Newspapers cannot be sent by this route. Letters for 
soldiers and seamen serving iu the British fleet in the 
Baltic may still be forwarded, under the usual! regulations, 
for a postage of 1d., by her Majesty’s ships proceeding 
from England, but such opportunities will necessarily be un- 
certain, 








THE LANCASHIRE LABOUR-BATTLE. 
(From our Correspondent.) 
Preston, Thursday. 

Two meetings of delegates (one representing the 
general trades, and the other the associated opera- 
tive spinners and self-actor minders), held at the 
Cotton Tree Inn, Great Ancoats-street, Manchester, 
have resulted in the abandonment of the struggle 
by that highly-important body the spinners. ‘The 
meetings were attended by a so-called Reconciliation 
Committee, elected from among the most active 
members of the Mediation Committee, who recom- 
mended a resumption of work as the only means of 
preserving the town of Preston from irretrievable 
ruin; deputations of power-loom weavers were also 
present, who represented in moving terms the suffer- 
ing and destitution with which the threatened resist- 
ance of the spinners menaced both themselves and 
the card-room hands. ‘The resolutions passed by the 
trades’ delegates were as follows :— 

“ That considering the many untoward circumstances by 
which the spinners and self-acting minders of Preston are 
surrounded—that the card-room hands and weavers have 
had to resume work for want of funds—that those branches 
of factory labour connected with the spinners and self-acting 
minders are thrown upon the streets if the former do not 
resume work; and considering the sufferings of all classes of 
the operatives in the town of Preston (although the spinners 
are prepared to still continue the contest better than they 
have been for some time), this meeting of united trades 
from various parts of the country recommend that the 
spinners and self-ucting minders resume labour, and when a 
favourable opportunity occurs, that they respectfully solicit 
their employers for an advance of wages, commensurate with 
their merits, and we pledge them our sympathy and support 
as far as it lies in our power. 

“ That this meeting of delegates of the various trades 
throughout the kingdom having viewed with considerable 
anxiety the progress of the Preston struggle, regrets its un- 
favourable termination, and deems it its duty to recommend 
the operatives to immediately endeavour to establish an 


‘efficient orgunisation for the better support of struggles of 


this character; and also, for the furtherance of the principle 
of co-operation, as eminently calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of labour generally.” - 


The resolutions passed by the spinners themselves 
were as follows:— 

“1, That this meeting of the United District Association 
of Operative Cotton Spinners and Self-acting Minders, having 
had their attention drawn to a resolution emanating from 
the United Trades’ Delegates, and passed at the meeting 
held this day; having also heard a deputation from the 
power-loom weavers of Preston, urging the views contained 
in the resolution referred to, as well as a memorial from the 





croaching spirit which has characterised the American Go- 


Preston Reconciliation Committee, requesting us to urge 


Intelligent writers from Spain look forward to an insur- | 


| them to resume work, we recommend our 


P P. fellow. ; 
in Preston to resume th ‘worken 
u eir employment. That Whilst yp 


advise this step for humanity’s sake, we ledge Ourselveg 
urge them respectfully to pa for ‘an vance of nd 
| Soon as the improvement of trade will warrant us in Pe ictal 
—2. (A vote of thanks to the trades of the United Kingdog.’ 
—3. That the amount of levy upon the members of 
association for the support of. the spinners and minds 
Preston continue as usual, until the delegate meeting ed 
arg A next, the yee to be then re-consj ~ 
iat the spinners of Warrington be recommended by ¢h:. 
meeting to resume their employment.” by this 


In accordance with these resolutions the ent 
body of the Preston spinners applied for work 
Monday morning at the mills of the Various 4 
ployers, and in many cases were at once 7 
large numbers. At some of the mills, however, it 
was found that new hands had been en rpg 
an extent that very few of the old hands could be 
| taken back; while at others the state of trade in die. 
| stuffs and yarns manufactured is not such as to 
the employers to put their entire productive 
into full activity. Iam of opinion that the 
cause, far more than the importation of new hands 
will leave many of the old hands unem for 
; some time to come; and that, whenever @ reviyi 

trade shall call into activity all the resources of tie 
manufacturers, there will be little, if an 
surplus labour in the town. I am led to the 
opinion from the fact that, at the time of the 
lock-out, most of the mills were short of their fl] 
complement of hands; that the immigration of fy. 
reigners (or hands from other parts) is nearly ba. 
lanced, in the returns which I have, by the emigrati 
of old hands, which has been constant since the 
lock-out; and, finally, from the absorption of a great 
many hands by a new and extensive mill which has 
opened during the strike—there being a still more 
extensive prospect of fresh demands upon the labour. 
market of the town in several other mills, either ig 
actual course of erection or which have been 
jected. It should, however, be observed that the 
smallest surplus of labour in a factory town preja- 
dices the position of all the hands who have obtained 
employment; inasmuch as it has a tendency to make 
the overlookers and managers more independent and 
dictatorial, by giving occasion for the ready answer 
to an objector, “ Well, if you don’t like your work 
you can leave it, and there are plenty who will be 
glad of your place.” 

The hint given by the last clause of the last res. 
lution passed by the trades’ delegates, as above stated, 
namely, that referring to the principle of co-opers- 
tion, has called forth the following prospectus al- 
dressed “ To the Factory-Workers of Preston and 
its vicinity, and all whom it may concern:”— 

“The time has arrived when the factory workers of 
Preston must uniie for the purpose of obtaining that jut 
reward for their labour which has hitherto been withtell 
from the toiling community—whose labour has created all 
wealth—while they have been surrounded with want aud 
poverty. If ever there was a time in the annals of cirilin- 
tion when it was requisite for operatives of every class to lay 
aside ee and freely examine the t question of 
capital and labour, that time is now. We find on the one 
hand, accumulated masses of wealth, and on the other, en 
increase of destitution and crime. The workman is obliged 
to beg of his fellow-man leave to toil, so that he may eat and 
live; his request is often denied, and he is compelled to walk 
the streets in idleness, or to offer his services at less wages 
than others, to save himself and family from starvation. 

“During the last few years all branches of the cottea 
trade have been in a state of unparalleled prosperity; the 
employers of labour have reaped princely fortunes, while the 
labourer has not enjoyed his fair share of prosperity. This 
fact is patent to the world; it cannot be denied that the 
small advantages which the toilers have obtained have been 
the cause of continual disputes with the employers, at a 
expense and sacrifice equal to the benefits obtained. We 
believe that’ the operatives do not desire a constant warfare 
—they are anxious to live at peace with all classes; but the 
painful conviction has forced itself upon their minds, that 
under the present badly arranged system of capital and 
labour, the operatives will have to adopt a different cousse 
if they would share in the blessings flowing from prosperity. 
Unceasing warfare the operatives do not desire, hence the 
adoption of a better and more equitable system of emplos- 
meut has often engaged the attention of persons auxious 0 
poe: the happiness and welfare of the toiling million, 
y establishing a system of co-operative self-employment. 
Look at the enormous expense which has been incurred in 
the support of the strikes which have taken place in diferent 
districts, and ask yourselves if such a system of waste shall 
- continue, when the elements of a better order of things ex'st 
in your own ranks. Since 1847 the factory workers have 
lost more than Two Millions of Wealth by the reductions 
that have taken place; and when we remember the amouat 
expended in attempts to prevent these reductions, the loss is 
fearfully increased, 

“ Wherever we turn our eyes we see the mighty results ¢t 
Co-oPERATION ; blessings resulting from it are spread far 
and wide. Look at the beauty and usefulness of our bril- 
liant gas-lights; the comfort of our water-works; the expe- 
ditious travelling by railway; the building of churches and 
chapels; the large expenditure of missionary societies ; the 
immense amount of wealth raised by the various sick and 
burial societies, prove to a demonstration the power aud 
utility of co-operation. ate 

“ Working men and women! you who have assisted in 
achieving these great and beneficial results for society gene- 








rally, can certainly do a little for yourselves. You ¥bo, 














May 20, 1854. 


THE LEADER. 








found men qualified to manage, so 
sha =e ihe affairs of crhers, are now “timp 
to endeavour, by co-operation, to manage a little 
= by building your own workshops and facto- | 
0 pn poe the full reward of your labour. For these | 
-“ determined to form yourselves into one common | 
let your spare pence be accumulated into 
fond, and by your union, economy, sobriety, 
will soon convince the world that you are 
led beings you have been represented ; 
capabilities, when once brought into 
you in that position whieh, as the 
ou are so justly entitled to. 
jon, we have concluded to establish 
the only permanent plan of elevating 
social scale; the necessary funds to be 
by weekly contributions of Gd. A de- 
be paid on each share. 
submitted to the shareholders in . few 
properly authorised and signed by Tidd Pratt. 
A whe = of sbares have been taken >. 
& The committee meet every Saturday night, at Murphy's, 
Hotel, to receive deposits and sulscriptions, 
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pa half-past seven to ten o'clock. 
“NB—To t fraud and dishonesty, every person 
fhtrusted with Be funds and property of the company, must 


embers of a guarantee society.” 
= the board meeting of the guardians of the 


Preston Union, held on Tuesday last, the vicar in- 

troduced the case of twelve operative spinners and 

their families, amounting altogether to sixty persons . 
who had been brought from Scotland by the manager 
of Mr. Hawkins, one of the Preston manufacturers. 
From the statement of these persons it would seem 
that they were engaged in Scotland to come and 
work as spinners at the prices paid when the lock- 
out took place, but that when they came to Preston 
Mr. Hawkins said that he would not pay those prices. 
The vicar said that he had advised them to work at 
the reduced prices rather than incur the difficulty 
and distress consequent upon refusing employment; 
but that they told him that they could not do so, be- 
cause the fact was that Mr. Hawkins’s mules were now 
supplied with hands, and he had no vacancies for them. 
Therefore they had no resource, and were in a state 
of absolute destitution—of starvation. Mr. Addison, 
the chairman, said that if Mr. Hawkins had made a 
bargain with them he was bound by it, and they 
had the power of suing Mr. Hawkins in a court of 
law. This was, in point of fact, recommending a lot 
of starving and destitute people to pay the fees upon 
twelve summonses, and then await the decision of 
the County Court Judge as to what constituted an 
authorised hiring. The board, however, concluded 
to empower a deputation to wait upon Mr. Hawkins 
and see him upon the subject; consenting, at the 
sane time, to afford temporary relief to the appli- 
cants. 

The reflections made in your last leading article 
upon the improvidence of the working classes have 
been received with a distaste, which is, perhaps, the 
best testimony of their truth. Some facts which 
have lately come to my knowledge, in investigating 
the effects of this strike, afford strong corroborative 
evidence of the statements there made as to the 
habits of the factory operatives. I find that in the 
town of Preston (not particularly a drunken town) 
nearly 400,000/. is annually expended in beer and 
spirits; excluding, of course, the value of liquors 
consumed in private houses, and obtained from the 
merchants; with which branch of the traffic, how- 
ever, the operatives have little or no concern. I find 
also that the strike has made a difference of 10001. 
per week in the receipts of the public-houses in 
Preston, and there is very little doubt that this sum 
would have come mainly, if not altogether, from the 
pockets of the operatives. Some notion might be 
gathered from this as to what might be saved for the 


THE STONOR COMMITTEE, 


Tue Committee appointed to ascertain what ground 
there is for the charge brought by Mr. G. H. Moore 

of corrupt appointments at the Colonial-office, met 
last Friday and took the testimony of the Duke of 
Newcastle. Mr. Moore examined him closely, not 
to say impertinently. The gist of the story is this: 
—A letter was received from the then Governor of 
Victoria, Mr. Latrobe, on the 19th of August, 1853, 
to the effect that a temporary puisne judge was 
wanted at 15001, a-year during his tenure of office, 
and that there was a prospect of his receiving a 
similar place of a permanent nature. The appoint- 
ment lay properly with Mr. Latrobe, but, as there 
was no gentleman in the colony whom he thought | 
himself justified in appointing as sufficiently quali- | 
fied, he wrote home, begging that the Colonial-office 
would send out a gentleman whom he might appoint. | 
The Governor’s letter was received on the 19th of | 
August, 1853. He (the Duke of Newcastle) did not 
immediately set on foot a series of inquiries, with a | 
view to finding a properly qualified person to send | 
out, because in such matters it was the custom that | 
the first notice he received of the existence of vacan- 

cies was from the letters of applicants for them. He 

expected the same thing to happen in this case, and | 
waited for applications, but the vacancy having be- 

come known at the commencement of the long vaca- 

tion, when all the Westminster-hall gentlemen had 

gone to the country or the Continent, and the tem- 

porary character of the situation—these two circum- 

stances brought it about that no applications were 
made. He therefore spoke on the subject to some 
gentlemen in whom he had confidence, but he was 
assured by them that it would be very difficult to fill 
the vacancy, as there was only a possibility of per- 
manence, dependent on the will of a future governor 
and his executive council. Those gentlemen were 
Mr. Merivale, permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, a lawyer of great ability and intelligence, 
and his private secretary, Mr. Roberts, also a lawyer, 
and a man of great experience, having formerly held 
a judicial appointment in the island of Jamaica. The 
salary was 1500/. during tenure, and that at Victoria 
was only equal to 500/ in England, or, at most to 
6001 or 700/. About three weeks before the 
receipt of the application from Mr. Stonor an 

application was received from a Mr. Chapman, a gen- 
tlemen who had held a judicial appointment in New 
Zealand, and a political one, a secretaryship, in Van 
Diemen’s Land. He (the Duke of Newcastle) did not 
think fit to gve him the place, as he had gathered 
from Mr. Latrobe’s letter that it would not be ad- 
visable to appoint any one already connected with 
the colony. Mr. Chapman, however, had left his 
family there, and was on his way out to rejoin them, 
and therefore the uncertainty of permanence did not 
so much matter to him. On the 30th of November, 
1853, he (the Duke of Newcastle) received from Mr. 
Henry Stonor a letter soliciting the appointment, 
and enclosing testimonials from the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Campbell), Vice-Chancellor Stuart, 
Judge and Master Sir George Rose, Mr. Peter Brodie, 
Mr. James Campbell, Q.C., Mr. John Measure. and 
»Mr. Richard Griffiths, of Dublin, with whom Mr. 
Stonor had been much engaged in 1846-7, and also a 
reference to Mr. Labouchere, during that period 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. There was also a 
printed statement—a small pamphlet—as to the 
Sligo (Borough) Election Committee’s report. Mr. 
Stonor’s letter and testimonials came to him in the 
usual form—that is to say, after having passed 
through the hands of Mr. Merivale and Mr. Peel. 
He glanced over the testimonials and satisfied him- 
self that they were favourable and genuine. The 








purposes of a co-operative or any other society. 

Some of your readers may be curious to know the 
amount of the moneys subscribed for the relief of 
the operatives during the whole struggle. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an account of the total expenditure of all 
the committees in Preston, from the commencement 
down to last Saturday, including expenses of every 











kind:— 
Week. Total Amount. | Week. Total Amount. 
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the Wo the balance-shects of the week I find that 
cavers’ Committee has relieved 3052 hands, 


and has expended 306/. 16s. 9d. ‘The Spinners’ 
6880 178, Sha The aene hands, and has expended 

vr . te latter have put 13/, 19s, 2d. into 
the Inexhaustible Box, P 


That was the substantial part of the 
notwithstanding the efforts of the chairm 
gave way to the appeal of the Duke of Ne 
let the thing go on to the utmost } 

Mr. Moore continued to press the duke as t 
connexion with Irish members and Irish ele 
eliciting nothing but the fact that the duke t 
meg d type to » = these Irish matters. Mi 

eel gave evidence of the same kind, bearing out 
what the duke had said. 

Another sitting of the committee was held on 
Thursday, when Lord Elcho, M.P. for Haddington- 
shire, and a Lord of the Treasury, appeared on be- 
half of the Government. 

The committee now consists of seven members— 
viz., Mr. Sotheron (chairman), Mr. Milnes Gaskell, 
Mr. Deedes, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Bonham Carter, 
Mr. G. H. Moore, and Lord Elcho, the last two 
members appearing simply as prosecutor and de- 
fendant respectively, with the power of voting. 

Mr. Herman Merivale, permanent Under- 
for the Colonies, was examined by Mr. Moore, and 
re-examined by Lord Elcho, He said that he had long 
been acquainted with Mr. Stonor, and should cer- 
tainly not have recommended him to the Duke of 
Newcastle as a fit person for the post given him, un- 
less he had been satisfied of his fitness. In the course 
of October or November last Mr. Stonor called at the 
Colonial-office on the subject of his brother, the So- 
licitor-General of Van Diemen’s Land, who, having 
fallen into bad health, had becn obliged to return. 
He mentioned the subject of the provisional appoint- 
ment then vacant, and said it would suit him exactly. 
By witness’s advice Mr. Stonor afterwards appli 
by letter for the appointment, enclosing a number of 
testimonials and some papers about the Sligo Com- 
mittee’s report, all which went before his Grace. 
Witness mentioned casually, either to Mr. Roberts, 
the Duke’s private secretary, or to his Grace himself, 
in the course of one of several conversations that 
took place on the subject, that Mr. Stonor was a 
very fit person, had not this business of Mr. Towne- 
ley been against him. Whether or not he was jus- 
tified in the course he took was an inference for 
the committee to draw for themselves. He did 
not think it necessary to call the Duke of New- 
castle’s attention more distinctly to circumstances 
which he understood to be notorious and well known 
to every one; besides he had seen from the pai 
sent in that three members of a committee of the 
House of Commons reported a gentleman guilty of 
bribery, while the other two stated their opinion 
that there was nothing whatever against him. It 
further appeared that this gentleman had never been 
called before that committee, nor had been asked 
there to give any explanation; and that, when the 
report of that committee was brought before the 
House of Commons, no prosecution was directed, 
nor proceedings of any kind taken upon it. He, 
therefore, could not suppose that it was intended to 
place that gentleman in the position of a man inca- 
pable of holding a responsible office. No friend of 
Mr. Stonor’s ever made to witness any communica- 
tion of any kind on his behalf. It was not the 
practice to take the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown on the subject of appointments to be 
made, In short, had the Duke of Newcastle’s at- 
tention been particularly called to the Sligo Com- 
mittee’s report, witness should say that everything 
had been done in the case in question that could 
possibly have been done to insure a good selection. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, private secretary to the Duke 
of Newcastle, was the next witness. He said he 
had been for welve years chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions and chief judge of Common Pleas of the 
Island of Jamaica. He had held his present situa- 

















printed statement about the fourth resolution of the 
| Sligo Election Committee was enclosed in an unsealed 
envelope, tied round with a bit of riband, and at- 
tached to the testimonials. He believed it to be 
| one of the testimonials, and passed it over as such at 
| the time. 
Mr. Moore: “ Well, did it not occur to your grace 
|that something more was wanted on Mr. Stonor’s 
part than a knowledge of conveyancing and equity ?” 

The Duke of Newcastle: “ Mr. Stonor stated in 
his letter of application that he had learnt from Chief 
Justice A’Beckett (Melbourne), who informed him 
of the existence of the vacancy, that it was very de- 
sirable that the gentleman to be appointed should 
be ‘conversant with the law of real property and 
our system of equity.’ Moreover some of the testi- 
monials I received (that from Sir John Stuart, for 
instance) recommended Mr. Stonor especially with 
reference to the situatian in question, and as pos- 
sessing all the requisites of a judge in Victoria. I 
could not but rely on the opinions of such men, and 
I gave the appointment on the strength of them, 
although I had never heard of Mr. Stonor.” 

Mr, Moore: “ Did anybody else recommend Mr. 
Stonor?” 

The Duke of Newcastle: “ Yes.” 

Mr, Moore: “* Who?” 

The Duke of Newcastle: “Mr. Merivale, of the 
Colonial-office.” 

Mr. Moore: “ Anybody else?” 

Duke of Newcastle (coolly): “ No,” 





| tion since the commencement of January, 1853. He 
| Was in England on leave of absence when it was 
offered him. Mr, Merivale never made any state- 
| ment to him with respect to any report of a commit- 
|tee of the House of Commons affecting Mr. Stonor, 
and he (witness) knew nothing whatever of that gen- 
tleman. Nothing of the kind was ever men- 
tioned to him by the Duke of Newcastle either, 
and, as far as he could know, he felt confi- 
dent that, had his Grace known, or even sus- 
pected, the true circumstances of the case, he 
would immediately have instituted an inquiry. Had 
| witness known the circumstances, and not called his 
| Grace’s attention to them, he should have considered 
himself guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. In the 
| ordinary course of routine witness ought to have 
| read Mr. Stonor’s testimonials; but, as Merivale had 
jaccepted the responsibility in that matter, he 
| thought himself freed from what would otherwise 
/have been a duty. He understood Mr. Merivale to 
| have satisfied the Duke on all points relating to Mr, 
| Stonor, and he did not think himself bound to canvass 
a matter which was already to q certain extent 
| decided, 
In answer to Lord Elcha, Mr. Roberts said, he had 
the permission of the Duke to answer any inquiries 
jas to patronage; and he was quite sure that, since he 
|had been connected with the Duke of Newcastle, 
that nobleman had made no appointment at the 
instigation of any Irish Member of Parliament, or 
‘any other Member of Parliament, 





















TY” OF’ THE IRISH CATHOLICS 
Catholics of Dublin, at least the pro- 
Lo them, have damaged 
in the public estimation by.a recent 
public 1 in the Rotunda. The 
solemn one; an occasion that de- 
fd coolness, union, and deliberation; it was a 
“Meeting, on Monday, to record the protest of the 
public against the anti-nunnery and anti-nun pro- 
ceedings of Messrs. Chambers and Whiteside. ‘The 
president was the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The 
attendance was scanty; and there seemed to bea 
disposition among the respectable Roman Catholic 
leaders to stay away. Dr. Paul Cullen sent an apo- 
logy; Dr. Dixon, the Roman Catholic primate, did 
the like, and especially called upon the meeting to 
refrain from disturbing topics. His advice was un- 
heeded. During the speaking a Dr. Marshall made 
his appearance and began a fierce attack upon Prince 
Albert's speech on clerical marriages; the chairman 
protested; Dr. Marshall, “ a determined character,” 
evidently, was resolved to have his say; and con- 
tinued his attack by designating the Prince as “a 
certain person.” Here is a specimen :— 

“* Now, he wished to s with all respect of a personage, 
and of one who stood a the Wow os the aes 
name he need not mention, and he joined not only in paying 
homage to his rank, but in expressing his approbation ot 
many virtues in his character which justly entitled him to 
that esteem which he was then going to forfeit, perhaps. 
(Cheers and confusion.) That Royal personage claimed from 
them the of certain duties; but, if they had 
duties to him, he had duties to them likewise. (Cheers. 
He had duties to them likewise; and let it be known an 
honestly spoken out, in spite of any efforts made to stifle our 
utterance, as a useful warning to make him remember and 
look back to past — when meddlers behind the Throne 
were punished with exile from the land which had adopted 
them.” (Loud cheers, mingled with hisses, and succeeded by 
uproar and confusion quite indescribable, which continued 
for fully 15 minutes.) 

Then ensued this scene: — 


“The Chairman (who interrupted the reverend speaker); 
I must again interpose and call on Dr. Marshall to sit down. 
_ “Dr. Marshall: I have said all I wish to say on that sub- 


was a 


ect. 
ee The Chairman tried to make his voice heard, but did not 
succeed, in consequence of the uproar on the platform as 
well as in the body of the meeting. 

“Mr. J, O'Connell mounted the table and endeavoured 
without success, to quell the tumult. 

Chairman: I call on Dr. Marshall tosit down and allow 
me to speak. 

“Mr. Marshall: Iwill sit down if Mr. John O*Connell 
80. 

“The Chairman; I will adjourn the meeting if you will 
not sit down. (Great uproar, during which Br. Marshall 
continued standing, and amused himself by sucking an 
orange quite undisturbed at the Babel of tongues coming 
from all sides of the meeti 

“The Chairman: It has been my painful duty, in con- 
sequence of Dr. Marshall making observations which I 
thought were uncalled for and unnece » to call him to 
order, and desire him to take his seat. He does not think 
proper to obey that order, and I therefore refuse to hear 
anything further which he may have to say.” (Renewed 
uproar. ) 

It was useless. Dr. Marshall would and did speak; 
winding up with an attack upon Dr. Whately as a 
Protestant firebrand, who was no more Archbishop 
of Dublin than a worthy whom he called Zozimus. 

So far one “scene” was ended. Several cooler 
orators intervened, then came the next scene: actors, 
Mr. George Henry Moore, Mr. Frederick Lucas, Mr. 
Alderman Reynolds, and Dr. Marshall. Mr. Moore 
proposed a resolution in these words—“ That all our 
hopes, under Divine Providence, are centered in the 
constitution and sustainment of a Parliamentary 
party, ready to defend at all hazards, with indepen- 
dent spirit, our civil and religious liberty.” Mr. 
Reynolds opposed it, amid a burst of disapproba- 
tion. After speaking some time he touched on a 
sore place. 

“There lay on the table a document containing their decla- 
ration of rights, which had been drawn up by an eminent 
lawyer, Mr. O'Hagan, entirely appoved by the Roman Ca- 
tholic ae of Dublin, and signed by all the bishops. 

‘* Dr. Marshall: Is John of Tuam’s name attached to it ? 
(Confusion. ) 

“A Voice: you ought to sit down, Dr. Marshall. (Cries 
of ‘ Hear Dr. Marshall!’ and ‘ No, no!’) 

“ Alderman Reynolds: Yet they had a gentleman there 
who was once a Quaker. (Uproar and cheers.) (Here Mr. 
Lucas stepped forward and took up his position beside 
Alderman Reynolds.) And what did he say in the Tablet? 
(Cries of * Lucas’ and ‘O’Hagan.’) That no sensible man, 
and he doubted if an honest man could sign that document. 
(Continued uproar.) He warned them against the wolf in 
—_ s clothing; and if they believed Mr. Lucas—(cries of | 

No? and * We do!”). He called those who signed it knaves 
or fools. (Here there was a rush made from all parts of the 
room to the platform, anda scene of tumult ensued of which 
no description could convey even a remote idea.) 

‘* After repeated interruptions, 

_‘* Alderman Reynolds went on to say that if Mr. Lucas 
did not use the words, he used those which bore the same 
meaning. (‘ Oh, oh’) 

“Mr. Lueas: Dr. Marshall says he was told by Dr. 
Cullen that he had nothing to do with it. (Great cheering 
and confusion.) 


“ Alderman Reynolds: He approved every: line of it. 
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about it; heis led away by his enthusiasm. (Uproar and 
cries of ‘ Dissolve the meeting !’ 

“The Lord Mayor: If the resolution about to be spoken 
to by Mr. O’Hagan will not be heard, I will at once dissolve 
the meeting. ata and cries of ‘Support the chair !’) 

“‘ Alderman Reynolds having resumed his seat, 

“* Mr. Lucas said, I have beeninformed by the—— (Great 
confusion. 

“Dr. Marshall: Hear Mr. Lucas. (Cries of ‘No!’ and 
renewed uproar, which lasted for a considerable time.) 

“Mr. Lucas: I have come forward here as an honest man 
in my own defence. (Continued uproar.) . 

‘« The tables set apart for the use of the press having been 
nearly upset by a rush of persons from the platform, some of 
the reporters endeavoured to secure standing room in front, 
in order to record the proceedings, and for the sake of per- 
sonal safety. ‘ 

‘The Lord Mayor rose and said, he objected to anything 
being reported which he could not hear, 

“ The objection was, however, unheeded the moment Mr. 
Lucas attempted to speak. ‘ 

‘Mr. O'Hagan: I am of opinion that, under the cireum- 
stances, Mr. Lucas should be heard—(cheers and counter- 
cheers )—if he keeps to the point of order; if not, the meet- 
ing will be dissolved in confusion, and the Catholic cause will 
be destroyed. (Cheers and uproar.) 

“Mr. Lucas: I have been assailed, though I have not 
opened my mouth in this meeting. (Uprour.) When I 
was attacked by Mr. Reynolds in a manner which I pro- 
nounce to be wholly and entirely unjustitiable—(renewed 
uproar and cheers)——~ 

“Dr. Marshall: Will you hear me—(uproar)—will you 
hear me? I want to ask you one question. Is it the custom 
in this country, when a person is assailed, not to permit him 
toreply? (Confusion.) 

“Mr, Lueas: He stated that I said none but fools or 
knaves could sign that document to which he alluded. I 
am here to pronounce that assertion to be untrue—(continued 
uproar)—it is totally false. (Hisses and loud cheering.) 

“Here Alderman Reynolds pushed his way through the 
crowd until he reached Mr. Lucas, and they both endea- 
voured to silence each other amid a scene of disturbance 
such as was probably never before witnessed at a public 
meeting. . 

“* Alderman Reynolds: My Lord Mayor, I beg to call this 
speaker to order, (Cries of ‘Sit down!’ ‘Spoke!’ &c.) I 
hold in my hand the Tablet, and 1 repeat that he has con- 
demned this document, which has met the entire approval 
of Dr. Cullen. Therefore, what Mr. Lucas says is not only 
false, but also malicious. (Cheers, hisses, and cries of 
*Ohr 

“Mr. Lucas resumed, but was at length compelled to sit 
down, being unable to make himself heard. 

“The Lord Mayor: Mr. Lucas has withdrawn. (Loud 
cheers and hisses. 

‘*Mr. O'Hagan, Q.C., then moved the adoption of a peti- 
tion to Parliament. He said he had come to the meeting 
almost in a state of exhaustion ; but he was more exhausted 
since he came there by witnessing the miserable spectacle of 
Catholic arrayed against Catholic, and man against man on 
an occasion when they should be united by a sacred duty 
which should impress every human soul.” 

The motion was seconded and carried; but as 
every Member of Parliament has probably read a 
report of this meeting, it is not likely that the peti- 
tion will make much impression upon the House. 





“SOCIAL” INFLUENCE IN KENTUCKY. 
Tue New York Daily Times has an impressive story 
of the mode and spirit of administering justice in 
Kentucky, and of the influence which gold and con- 
nexion exercise in that State, which, we must re- 
member, is a slave State. Of course we must take 
the report as we find it, and remember that some 
circumstances may be suppressed, but a glance at 
the meagre accounts of the local journals bears out 
in the main the story as told below :— 

“On the 2nd of November, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, Matthew F, Ward went to a gun-shop in Louisville, 
bought a self-cocking pistol, which ‘would send a bullet 
through a two-inch board anyhow,’ as the maker of it testi- 
fied, and ordered it to be loaded; he afterwards bought 
another of the same kind, which he also ordered to be loaded. 
Percussion-caps were put upon both, and they were thrust 
into the breast ocket of his coat. He then went home and 
told his mother that he was going to the schoolroom of Mr. 
Butler to demand an apology of him for having, on the day 
previous, punished his brother, Willie Ward, and for having 
charged him with lying. His mother advised him to be calm, 
and to take his brother Robert with him, as Butler was a 
larger man than he was. Matthew told his brother Robert 
to get his hat and come along, which he did, taking with him 
also a large bowie-knife which he was in the habit of carry- 
ing. The two brothers proceeded to the school-room and 
asked for Mr. Butler, who was engaged in his duties in the 
midst of his pupils, and who came forward on being called. 
Matthew Ward told Butler he had come for an explanation 
as to his having whipped his brother. Butler asked him to 
step into his private room, where he would explain it to him. 
Ward refused, saying that was the place to settle it. Mr. 
Butler nodded. Matthew said, ‘What are your ideas of 
justice? Which is the worst, the boy who begs chestnuts 
and throws the shells on the floor and then lies about it, or 
my brother who gave them to him?’ Mr. Butler said, 
‘Ife would not be interrogated,’ putting his pencil in his 
pocket and buttoning up his coat. Matthew repeated the 
question. Butler said, ‘There is no such a boy here.’ 
Matthew said, ‘That settles the matter; but you called 
my brother a liar, and for that I must have an apology.’ 
Butler said he had no apology to make. ‘Is your mind 
made up?’ said Matthew. Butler said, ‘It is.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Matthew, ‘you must hear my opinion of you. You 





(Cheers, and cries of ‘ No !’) 





are a scoundrel and coward.’ This statement of 


the congre; 






(Sarurpay 
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* A voice from the platform: Dr. Marshall knows nothing | what’ took place is from the evi = 


dence Y 
Robert, who stood by and who was eat te 

dictment as an - It agrees substantially sat 
that of other witnesses, Robert Ward proceeds to with 
on being thus called ~—— soundness state tha 





struck Matthew twice, and pushed Haag eo Bathe 
door. He is the only one of alt the witnesses who 


any such thing. One or two of’ the , 
put his hands out towards Ward, and one that ie 
pushed him. All agree that Matthew drew his pats thas 
it against Butler’s breast, and fired. Butler 
‘My poor wife and child,’ and fell. There was, of 

rush of the terrified boys, and Robert Ward drew eet 
knife, which he brandished, ordering them all to — 
The Wards left the room; Butler was carried home af. 
died that night. A Kentucky jury has decided, under 


that he was not murdered! It is quite unnecessary 
evidence. The onl Hog 
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into any analysis of the 
ostensibly relied on in Ward’s defence was, that phat 
struck him; and the only evidence in Support of 


assertion is given by his brother and second, 
stood by with a bowie-knife to aid him, 
under indictment for his share in the act, Bat 
facts of the case had nothing whatever to do with 
jury’s verdict. That was controlled by other considers, 
tions. Butler was a schoolmaster from the north 
on his labour for his living, and without ‘ 
social connexions. The Wards belonged to the ‘ari 
of Kentucky—that is, they were rich—they made great 
tensions to fashion—their mother gave dashing 28 
they belonged to high life—they had a lai ctlah 
friends—and a great many very res felt a sort 
of 1 interest in not having — 
would share, in some degree, the foul disgrace 
quittal, therefore, was to be secured at any cost, Thane. 
papers were first muzzled—those of them, at least, which 
would not favour the supposition of their innocence, 
extolling their character and seeking to create 
athy on their behalf were sent to this city and publi 
a, Other journals on the spot seconded the movement: 
The ablest counsel that money could command were g. 
cured for the defence. John J. Crittenden 
his services in the same behalf, and it was ostentatj 
proclaimed that so eminent and so high-minded a man woald 
not volunteer to defend a guilty man. The trial is removed 
from the scene of tle homicide, so that the: prisoners shall 
not be tried by those who knew them best, but is taken tog 
distant county. The press is forbidden, against all law and 
right, to publish a report of the proceedings while the trial 
is in progress. Every particle of evidence in regard tp 
Butler's character is excluded; while a perfect army of wit. 
nesses—clergymen, colonels, members of Congress, edi 
Cabinet officers, &e., who had enjoyed the social intimaey of 
the Wards—testified ostentatiously to the prisoner's mildness 
of temper, declaring him, with anxious and undisguised ex 
aggeration, to be gentle and amiable to a fault. Allthee 
preparations, laboriously made and steadily followed-up, 
were for the purpose, not of determining the truth, whichis 
the ouly proper object of judicial inquiry—not of ia 
accurately and truly whether Matthew Ward did or did ng 
murder Butler—but to secure impunity for his act, 
“This whole drama was enacted to induce the a 
affirm a falsehood; and it has succeeded. We do not 
John J. Crittenden entertains in his heart the shadow ols 
doubt that Butler was murdered. We do not believe thats 
single man on that jury believes that the mam they have 
acquitted is innocent of the crime laid to his charge. We 
regard the issue of this trial as of the gravest importance. 
It proves that in one state of this Union wealth is st 
than justice; that Kentucky’s most distinguished sous 
to their hearts and shield with all their. power a murderer 
who has money and social position at his command; and 
that under their auspices legal tribunals and the most solemn 
forms of justice have been made to confer impunity om one 
of the blackest and most wanton murders which the annals 
of crime record.” 


Matthew Ward is described as the author ofa 
book called “English Items;” and the family are 
said to be characterised by a turn for reckless sporting 
Butler is said to have been an inoffensive and accom- 
plished man. 


i 
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THE WAR AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Mr. WesTeErRTON has forwarded to the Times a copy 
of a letter from the Bishop of Londonycontaining his 
final adjudication upon a resolution “ passed atthe 
largest vestry meeting of the parishioners of St- 
Paul’s:”"— 

“ London House, May:5. 
“ Sir,—I find upon inquiry, that out of 1000 rented sit- 
tings in the church of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, only 109 
are let to non-parishioners ; that about 40 seats in the 
leries are unlet; and that all the remainder are held 
parishioners and by founders of the chureh, who have “ 
first claim to sittings as long as they pay rent for them. 
appears that there are more applications for seats: from 
parishioners than can be met. These facts sufficiently provés 
that whatever diversity of opinion may exist In the ie 
gation as to some particulars in the mode of. celebrating ra 
vine service, it cannot possibly be, as you have et Oo 
be, ‘highly offensive to the majority of church ple in his 
district.’ So long as nothing is done by Mr. Liddell, phe 
curates, which is contrary to the Rubric or Canons, I do 
fee] myself at liberty to interpose my authority, in the way 
of prohibition, but must act upon the prineiples laid 
in my letter to you of the 28th of March last. 500 
“[ have received a memorial, signed by more than ad 
members of the congregation, expressing no opinion *o 
the mode of celebrating the church service observed by Mr. 
Liddell, but declaring their attachment to Him and 


deep sense of his devotion to his ministerial duties, and 
earnestly ceprecating any 


a to enforce alterations’ 
which would do violence to the religious feelings of many 
gation, and rekindle the 





conciliatory conduct of Mr. Liddell during his incumbency, 
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lessin, alla: . Of the different obser- 
_ oe bere apincted, one only appeared to me 
Tae ocily 0 imitation of the practice of the Church of 
tobe that has been discontinued at my request. With 
the general charge brought against Mr. Liddell, 
consider it to be wholly without foundation. I 
confidence in the cn em of - ee at- 
hmnent doctrines and order of our reformed church, 
terete one he has not been aceused of de- 
the former in his teaching, so he would not 
violate the latter in his practices. I may differ 


g 
the expediency of certain observances, an 
from’ hun as \* the ordinary parochial worship ; 


ir entire suitablenes: ; 
yeni toforbid that which is not illegal, nor 
at ; to ict the discretion of a clergyman in 
= within the limits allowed by law, that form of 


Divine service which is most acceptable to the 
With respect to the 


disposed 
se, 


cele! - - 
jori is congregation. 
en majority oped in Is censlintion which was presented 
to me by the deputation, I have only to refer you to my 
letter of the 28th of March. ; 
“J am your obedient servant, 

“Mr. C. Westerton.” . “C, J. Lonpon. 

Ts anybody going to take a “ stand” any where, 
and try conclusions with the Bishop and the incum- 
bent? 





NEW GOLD DIGGINGS. 
Tue Marco Polo, which ran ashore off Melbourne, 
has returned to Liverpool, fortunately safe and 
sound, and bringing news of new gold diggings. 
Some excitement had been created by the rumour of 
gold discoveries at Callao, and a number of ships 
were on the berth for that port, all to sail at early 
dates; several had been despatched, among them the 
fast ship Boomerang, with about 100 passengers, 
The value of land at Geelong and Melbourne was 
increasing every day. At Geelong a half-acre of 
land, situate near the theatre, and having frontages 
to Malop and Little Malop-streets, fetched 5,5001, 
ing at the enormous rate of 11,000/. per acre. 
Two monster nuggets have been picked up at Bal- 
larat, and a writer in the Melbourne Argus thus com- 
ments on the fact:— 
“The celebrated ‘ Monster Nugget,’ — the fruits of 
whieh the lucky finders are now probably enjoying their 
otium cum dignitate in old England, and which gained for 
them an interview with that sovereign whose profile is now 
bly impressed on the greater part of the Poits of their 
abour, hardly created a greater sensation than that pro- 
duced at these diggings on Tuesday last. In an old hole, 
situated in a part of the old Eureka, and opposite Messrs. 
Hassell and Monckton’s London store, a place now almost 
totally deserted, there was found by Thomas Cordwant, 
William Smith, and-a party of five others, a nugget weigh- 
ing 52 pounds and one ounce. Strange coincidence! The 
r ‘monster’ was also found in a deserted hole. This 
nugget is nine inches long by about seven broad, hus a 
pos oy erermnd to a tortoise, and is composed of smooth 
gold, 


sioner’s a comparatively rich man in the morning. 
Enreka is not alone at present famous for nuggets. 


general inspect 


he ‘ dust’ got from the stuff of this famous line. 
tinuation is studded with claims. 
tops of the logs piled around their claims awaiting a ‘ find 
to enable them to go down. 


war. 
| nesday she gave a state ball, at Buckingham Palace, 


| which was like all other state balls—ladies and gen- 
q | Uemen danced and sauntered under brilliant lights 

, and amid choice exotics, and in splendid “ outer in- 
teguments,” as the clothes-philosopher disrespectfully 


calls our garments. 


wholly unmixed with quartz. So strange 4s it 


that one should go to bed poor, and proceed to the commis- 
But the 


A 
ion of several tubs on the Eureka yesterday 
Pps ocular demonstration of the immense richness of 

Its con- 
‘ Shepherds’ sit on the 


The general suceess has occa- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Queen continues to lead that gay and stately 
life befitting the head of the “ proud aristocracy” of 
England. On Saturday, as our readers will learn 
elsewhere, she christened the Royal Albert, at Wool- 
wich, and witnessed the launch of that noble man-of- 
That was a high dramatic business. On Wed- 


pr 
th 


It is to be remarked that her 
Majesty opened the ball with Count Colloredo, the 
Austrian Minister. On Friday she danced with the 
French Envoy at his own house! 

Another noticeable fact in Court life is this: 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert drove to Hampton 
Court on Tuesday. On their way homethey paid a 
visit to the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, living in 
retirement at Twickenham. WHere is catholicity! 
With Bonapartists on Friday, with Austrians on 
Wednesday, and Bourbons the day before. 


A naval expedition is fitting out at Portsmouth to pay a 
visit to the White Sea and Archangel, where there is ore 
Russian ship of war and much merchant'shipping. 
In the Pacific and Southern Seas there are various Rus- 
sian ships, of which our forces in that quarter will 
have to give an account. The Russian squadron left 
Manilla on the 11th of March, destination unknown. The 
Russian frigate Diana, watched by the President, was at the 
latest dates on her way from Valparaiso to the Sandwich 
Islands. As soon as it is known that war is declared, of 
course our ships with the French will chase the Russians 
until they catch them. 
The second screw steam-frigate, built by Mr. Pilcher for 
the Emperor of Russia, and seized by Government, was 
launched on Wednesday. She is named the Tartar, and 
carries thirty guns. 
There are some patriotic Scotchmen in the service of 
Russia. One, notable in that respect. His name is James 
Johnstone. He was for many years chief engineer in the 
Russian dockyards in the Neva. When war was declared he 
resigned his post; the Czar offered to make him engineer- 
in-chief of Cronstadt, on condition that he beeame a Russian 
subject, and subsequently without that condition, Mr. 
Jolinstone refused both offers. 

Flat-bottomed boats on the collapsing 


of 


= 








rinciple have been 


proposed to the Admiralty to construct these boats large 
enough to contain 200 men, and able to carry and work 
heavy guns, ‘The idea is that they would be useful in the 
Baltic. 

Early in the week the Jasper, one of the steam ate 
intended for the Baltic, was biown up off Beachey Head. 
On finding that she was on fire the commander, Lieutenant 
Crawley, did all he could to stay the flames, and when it 
was judged expedient to take to the boats he was the last 
man on board. After a time she blew up and sank, The 
crew landed at Brighton. Here they could get no assist- 
ance from the local authorities—legal difficulties standing in 
the way—and only an order for admission to the workhouse 
was offered. Lieutenant Pratt, of the coast guard, however, 
knew the right thing to do, and took them under his charge 
on his own responsibility. 

At a dinner recently given to thetenants of Mr. Heath- 
coat, M.P. for Tiverton, two farmers named Densem an 





sioned many results. The Cosmopolitan eating-house,where 


diggers now revel in their soups and potted salmon, insteac 


of the superseded mutton, damper, and tea, the ‘ snuggery, 
f Soceaiiien where before the 
simple store was ail that was either wished or thought of— 
all'showthat King Gold on the Eureka has supplied his | . - het 

: ja new kind of cannon-balls is being executed there. 


the coneert-room, the tasty < 


with attendants to wait upon his regal sway.” 


New diggings have been discovered at T'ambaroora 


and Major’s Creek, of a very promising character. 


With respect to South Australia, the Adelaide Go- | 


vernment Gazette supplies some interesting informa 


tion. Among other things a return of the imports 
and exports for the quarter cnded the 25th of De- 


cember last. 


The imports are valued at 518,071 


This, as compared with the imports for the corre- 


sponding quarter of last year, shows an excess < 


240,388/, The Customs’ duties amount for the quar- | 
ter to 56,2391, and for the corresponding quarter of 

year to 17,5201, showing a balance in favour of 
The exports for the | 
quarter are estimated at 724,679/., cae a differ- 
ence in favour of the quarter of 26,565/. ‘The bullion 
during the last quarter of 1852, however, 
of 1853 of tan export for the last quarter 

95 Of 465,038, being a difference of 113,002/. 


the last returns of 38,719/. 


exported 
Was-578,040/, 


The exports, the stable produce of the colony, for t! 


quarter amounted to 214,924/., being 59,3242 more 


a of the corresponding quarter of 1852. 
erence is, to some extent, accounted for by 


the circumstance that only 2,430/. worth of wool had 
by the end of De- 
owing to the earlier shearing, 
38,1167, worth was cleared before the end of the last 
of The estimated value of the leading articles 

export is as follows: — Breadstuffs, 139,633/.—viz., 


at the Cu tom-ho 5 
n clear ed s§ use 
cember, 1852 ; Ww hile, 


quarter, 


—— j04,9861 5 Wheat, 17,865/.; bran and pollard 
5h; oats, 2171; malt, 


increase in the export of breadstuffs, as com 


Pared with the last quarter of 1852, is 14,1341; and 


hay, 10,9152. 


In copper ore there has been an in 
crease of 2,440/.; but te 


Hewitt proposed and seconded “ the health of the Emperor 
of Russia, and may the war last for seven years.” Of course 


i| etre Pyne rrr 
the toast was received with indignation ; but it is easy to see 


that war prices had produced an effect upon the brains of 
these selfish agriculturists, 
There is a report in Leeds that a Government order for 
These 

| balls are said to terminate in a three-cornered point, and to 
be intended for use against fortresses. 
The judge of the High Court of Admiralty has given 
public notice that, on the 25th inst., the court will proceed 
|to condemn as lawful captures the Russian ships Zeleus, 
captured by the Argus, revenue steam-sloop, and the Kams- 
chatka, taken by a boat of the coastguard, of Folkestone. 





- | 





| 
i. 
| Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells, died at Brighton, 
on Monday, Another fat bishopric at the disposal of Lord 
Aberdeen. 

Lieutenant-General Stavely, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army, has died suddenly of heart complaint at 
Ostacamund. 

Captain Barclay, the well-known pedestrian, the first to 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand Sonn died recently, at 
the age of seventy-five. 
The Legislature of Jamaica was prorogued on the- 14th 


of | 


ment Committee of the City of London on behalf 
‘aul’s.. They want.the corporation not to let or build 
the ground 

fine view of the 


re 


re 
Minister of Justice. 


single able-bodied pauper in the poorhouse 


he demand for agricultural 


»™ consequence of the alterations in the duty 
and wines, and the present high 
sale spirit merchants at Greenock have agreed 

price of spirits 2s. per gallon 11 0. p.—North British Daily» 
Mail. 


that he could not drive. 


the carriage, 
Wright from the box with difficulty, and nonting oo 
drove off the fair charge. John Wright five 


shillings. 

At the church of Heather, two Sundays ago, a father 
forbad the banns of marriage of his daughter ; rising up, a 
saying, “I forbid the banns in this chu’ch and ev'rywhere” 
else, becos her’s too young and her's robbed me.” It a 
that “her” is three months under 
will have to wait until September for his bride. 


Councils of England,” deserves, I think, 
a 


invented by the Rev. Mr. Berthon, of Fareham. He has j 
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on the south-east, and 


now 0 





The Law Amendment Society, on Monday, adopted 
of a committee recommmeohiag the appointment 


re 


3 


Notice has been given at Camibridge that candidates 
ofessorships in the university of Melbourne are to send'in 
eir names. The stipend of each will be 1000/. per annum, 


with the use of a house, and 3001. for an outfit. 


It is stated as “a sign of the ee is nova 


! 


ayo, the entire inmates consisting of 


with young children, the latter chi 
labourers i 


‘ 


on 
prices of grain, the 
to raise the 





John Wright, coachman to Lady Balfour, was so drank 
Lord Charles we: who was in 


got out, called a ugged John 


was 


ppears 
, and that the “he” 


A disgusting fight among the Irish took place at Liver- 
last Sunday, & in achurchyard. There were two bodies 


prada the one attending the funeral of an old woman 
from Leinster, the other that of a young girl from Connaught. 


Suddenly—cause unknown—they fell to I 
coffin fell and broke; when the police interfered both parties 


fell foul of them. All escaped without arrest. 


; the woman’s 


The following extract from Parry’s “ Parliaments and 
TST, Ales 
nd Queries, especially at the present day:—“ 1571, A. 

13, May 10.—Thomas Long, ‘ a very simple man and unfit! 
to serve, is questioned how he came to be elected. He con- 
fesses that he gave the mayor of Westbury and another four 
pounds for his place in Parliament. They are ordered to repay 
this sum, to appear to answer sueh things as should be ob~ 
jected against them in that house, and a fine of twenty 
pounds is to be assessed on the corporation and inhabitants 
of Westbury, for their scandalous attempt.—Notes and 


The railway from Augsburg to Ulm was opened to thel 


ublic last week, so that a passenger can now travel by rai 
rom Paris to Munich without stop or break. The directors 


of the German railways are at present er 
to give ter speed to their trains, and i ly to those 
known by the name of express. For the future less time is 


to be allowed for stoppages at the in 

which decision will tend to materially lessen the length 
the journey. 

Some time since a fisherman drew up in his net from the 
bottom of the Tay a strange instrument. He thought it 
would make a capital dibble wherewith to plaint kale, and 
he took it home. Somebody heard of it, and had it brought 
to him, when it was discovered to be a Roman sword in a 
splendid state of preservation, although it is likely it has 
been lying in its late situation 1400 years. Only think of 
the sword of the old Roman taken to dibble cabbage! The 
metal is Roman bronze, and, notwithstanding the length of 


f | time it has lain in the river, is sharp at the point and both 


edges ; the bronze handle has two holes in it, for the pur+ 
pose of fastening on one over it of a more perishable naturey 
no vestige of which is left. 

Captain W. H. Taylor, aged 30, formerly of the 87th 
Foot, died recently under singular circumstances. He was 
found, with his face immersed in a bath, dead; and it was 
supposed tlat he killed himself; but medical testimony 
showed, on the inquest, that he had a sudden attack of epi- 
lepsy, to which he was liable. 

‘The new screw-steamer, Simla, has met with an accident 
on her first voyage with the mails to Australia. How un- 
lucky Australian mail-ships are! The Simla broke her 
crew on a wreck; but went onwards with canvas. 








Pastscript. 


Sarurpay, May 20th. 





by the governor, Sir Henry Barkly. War has been pro- 
claimed in all the West India Islands. 
The Count and Countess de Chambord arrived at Vienna 
on the 11th from Frohsdorf. It was reported some time 
since that, out of delicacy towards the French Government, 


1e 


In both Houses last night questions were put re- 
| specting the alleged loss of the Tiger, at Odessa, 

| In the House of Lords, the Earl of MALMEsBuURY 
asked whether it is true that her Majesty’s ship 





1501; hay, 12,2252; cop- 
Per, 5,1504.; copper ore, 13,440/.; and wool, 38,116/ 


but in copper a decrease of 3,361. 


| the Emperor of Austria had requested the exiles of Frohs- 
dorf not to pay their usual visit to Vienna this year. This | 
a if it ever existed, appears now to have been over- 
ruled, 

The Court of Common Council has resolved that the ap- | 
—— of any person to the president chair of Christ's | 

fospital, not a member of the Court of Aldermen, however 
exalted in station that person may be, is an infringement of 
the rights of the corporation. They have referred the 
” | matter to a committee, with a view to action, if possible. 

The Lord Mayor entertained the Judges, and a great 
many members of the Opposition, at the Mansion House, on 
Tuesday. Lord Campbell, in commenting on the Commis- 
sion report, hoped Lord Mayor’s show and Lord Mayor's 





Tiger had been captured at Odessa, and he also 
inquired whether Admiral Dundas had given a num- 
ber of Russian prisoners to the Governor of Odessa, 
although that person had refused to exchange them 
for English sailors. 

The Duke of Newcastie stated that he thought 
the report could not be true. The Tiger was stated 
in the rumour to be a serew frigate, whereas she was: 
a paddle vessel; and the whole affair partook very 
much of the character of the very circumstantial 
account of the Amphion, some time ago, which 
turned out to be entirely untrue. As to the delivery 
of the Russian prisoners by Admiral Dundas, it was 





~ | feast would never be done away with. 
The Architects’ Institute have appealed to the Improve- 





true that the Admiral had offered to make an ex- 
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change of certain Russian merchant seamen for 
sailors to the merchant service, 
to be detained at Odessa; but Count Osten 
Sacken did not think himself justified in agreeing to 
the exchange without communicating with Prince 
Paskiewitch, and the last accounts from Admiral 
Dundas stated that no answer had been received, 
and it was probable that the report was not true. 
Definite instructions had been sent to the Admiral 
with regard to the treatment of prisoners. 

In the House of Commons, Sir James Grauam 
gave a similar answer to an interpellation on the 
subject of the Tiger to that given by the Duke of 
Newcastle in the Lords. 

Lord Jonn RusseE.t, in answer to Mr. Hutcurss, 
stated that the differences between the United States 
and Spain, on the subject of the Black Warrior, were 
in a fair way to be settled. 

The House then went into Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the Excise Duties Bill on the malt and 
spirit duties through committee. The reso- 
lutions on the subjects of the sugar duties, the in- 
creased income-tax, and a series of resolutions rela- 
ting to the stamp duties on bills of exchange and 
promissory notes were agreed to.. 

A discussion incidentally took place on a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Pury, that a stamp-duty should be 
imposed on bankers’ cheques, as a substitute for the 
stamp on newspapers; which Mr. Wison, on the 
part of the Government, stated that they could not 
adopt. 

There was no other business; and the whole pro- 
ceedings were only of an ordinary interest. 





During the latter part of the week a story has 
been current that a British screw steamer, believed 
to carry 32 guns, ran aground near Odessa on the 
llth inst. A battery was brought down and she sur- 
rendered, together with her crew. Two other 
steamers, which came up later, it is said, had com- 
menced a fire against the flying battery on shore, 
which was still going on at the time the latest des- 
patch was sent off from Odessa. One report names 
the ship—the Tiger, 16 guns. No contradiction or 
confirmation has yet been received. 

There is also a statement current that the Russian 
squadron, at Helsingfors, has departed for Cronstadt. 
This is extremely doubtful. 





A meeting, called by the Central Polish Demo- 
cratic Committee, was held in the Town-hall, at 
Birmingham, on Thursday night. It was large in 
numbers, and hearty in spirit. Mr. Worcell ap- 
peared as a deputation from the committee. The 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

“ That this meeting, believing that the present war can 
not be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, nor a lasting 

ace be secured without the restoration of the nationality of 
the Polish people, urges on the Government a full considera- 
tion of the just claims of Poland. 

“That, admiring the undying spirit of the Poles, and sym- 
petites with them in their renewed efforts to obtain their 
ost nationality, this meeting promises thein all just and 
practicable aid.” 





PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
THoven we live in the age of discovery, no man has yet 
come forward with the power of ubiquity, as a patent medi- 
cine for the incessant calls of the civilised life in the capitol 
during the season. If each of us could but duplicate him- 
self as perfectly as Mr. Cundall of the Photographic Insti- 
tution can repeat ad infinitum the portraits of his customers, 
what a blessing it would be for all of us during the London 
fashionable months! How comfortable for the “ positive 
impression” to remain at home, or in his club, with choice 
friends, whilst the “ negative impressions” were distributed 
among the conversazione, balls, tea parties, charity dinners, 
societies’ meetings, theatres, or any of the “rabble routs,” 
the cards of which crowd our mantel-pieces in May, June, 
and July. Seriously, the dissipation deafening, demoniacal, 
and dunder-headifying, which Lady M——, her niece 
Miss Mary, L. E——, and myself have undergone for 
the last ten days is something dreadful: her Majesty's 
parties are a matter of command: no one refuses Stafford 
House, for the duchess, though a little haughty, is the 
scul of hospitality: nowhere do tle Italians sing as 
at Mrs. G ’s, in Eaton-square: and tlie Ministerial 
and Mayoralty receptions, though stupid, must be attended 
by hirelings, like myself, seeking employment. Read this 
diary for last Saturday:—“ Up by 9 o'clock: Lady Maude 
Niece in the carriage, to Woolwich Dockyard—Brother Bill 
and myself, and Faithful James in a cab, to the Blackwall 
Railway ; thence by the Mars steamboat alongside the Black 
Eagle to see the launch,” I must say, parenthetically, the 
finest sight I ever saw in my life! The banks of the ‘Thames 
lined with gazers (Superintendent George, Y. Division, tells 
me, ‘*One hundred and fifteen thousand people on the Es- 
sex side of the river”)—the gay flotilla af steamers, barges, 
tugs, yachts, wherries, merchant vessels, al] freighted with 
anxious crowds straining their eyes to see the “ Lig Ship” 
Jeave the shed where she was reared, and swim proudly on 
the stream which shall bear her to the mighty seas where, 








——— 

by Heaven’s grace, all present prayed she shall help to main- 
tain our dominion! The national hymns, “God save 
the Queen,” “ Rule Britannia,” “‘ Come, cheer up, my lads,” 
rose on the air:—ensigns, standards, and signal flags, | 
of all shapes and sizes floated around us on all sides—the | 
police regulations, both by water and land, had provided | 
against any excess of spectators who could inconvenience 
each other, and so every one at the sight was cheerful, con- 
tented, and comfortable. At seventeen minutes to two, P.M., 
exactly, the Royal Albert glided down into the bosom of old 
Father Thames, and nestled there lie a duck in a mill-pond. | 
Humble but true simile! Captain T., of the Irish Greens, at 
my elbow, said that the only fault lay like “‘ Romeo’s” in a} 
bad name! The newspapers have told you all the cere- 
mony, so I continue my day’s proceedings. 

“ Met Lady M. at the Elephant and Castle at three o'clock. 
To the clubs for my letters and down to Chiswick.” Here a 
totally different class of people; the respectable semi-reli- 
gious, roturiers, with their wives and daughters, very 
showily clad, and whose Church duties, strictly observed, 
chiefly consist in speculations on each others bonnets and 
mantles. The music is always good (Collins, ty-the-by, las 
left the mastership of the Artillery band, I am sorry to see), 
the flowers unexceptionable—though I saw quite as fine in 
the ante-rooms and pavilion prepared for her Majesty at the 
Woolwich christening of the ship; the Indian azaleas, ericas, 
and the show and fancy collection of pelargoniums, sent by 
Mr. George Graham, did him great credit. You should 
know, just at this time, three good tradesmen—a florist, 
a gantier, and a shoe and boot maker. Flowers for the 
women and the dinner-table, gloves for your family, and 
shoes and boots for yourself. 

After Chiswick back to town and to the French Gallery 
in Cockspur-street. De la Roche’s reduced picture of his 
“ L’Hemicycle,” which I noticed a month ago, doesn’t half 
give you the worth of the original ; fine, nevertheless. 
Scheffer’s contributions are exquisite: but he'll never sur- 
pass his ‘‘ Esmeralda” or “ Mignon.” Biard, who is full of 
sentiment (witness his “ Slave Sale”), shouldn’t burlesque 
somuch. Where is the greatest of all? Decamps? The 
gallery’s well worth a half-hour’s visit. 

Talking of pictures reminds me of a pleasant fact con- 
nected with our Phillips’s “* Modern Hagar :” "twas photo- 
graphed, and found a ready purchaser in Paris, through 
the sun’s kind presentation sent over there! ‘ Home to 
to dinner, happily only ourselves, afterwards to the Freneh 
plays, setting in a box under her Majesty, and opposite to 
the Duchesses of Aumale and Nemours, attended by their 
husbands, and having for a neighbour the French Ambas- 
sador!” La Haine aux Femmes was charmingly played by 
Mademoiselle Luther, Her Swain M. Lafont, who possesses 
eternal youth, and that modern Préville, M. Ferville. These 
people do not act, they live on the stage. 

There are plenty of men of genius and talent on the Syden- 
ham Scheme; but they have not yet acquired a “ man of 
business.” Take the arrangement of their season tickets; 
you are informed by advertisement that various gentlemen 
at the West-end can issue season tickets. You apply to my 
good friends, the ever ready Mr. Mitchell or the dashing Mr. 
Sams: you pay your money, you won't be bored with an 
acknowledgment, but you find you must either receive that, 
and forward it by post to Mr. Grove, the Secretary, at 
Adelaide-place, London-bridge, or you must go in person to 
that functionary, and demand in return your season-ticket ! 
Why, bless my soul! how little these good citizens know of 
the habits of West-end men,—who'll be bored with all this 
fuss? Why can’t the West-end vendor, as Mr. Sams did 
for the Commissioners of 1851, absolutely sell the ticket to 
the would-be purchaser, and then and there give him no 
more trouble? J can tell Mr. Fuller, the Managing Direc- 
tor, a dozen instances of unquestioned “ swells” refusing to 
take season-admissions which should cost them such time 
and toil. Then, again, members of the same family should 
be admitted, whether they reside in the same house or not, 
at the proposed well-arranged discount. 
however, is such 
friend Mr. studiously 
kept out of any of the arrangements, confesses that 


The Palace, 
a Palace of Beauty, that even my 
——, C.B., who has 





| Communications should always be legibly writ 





the first show in Hyde Park, is thoroughly distanced | 
by its progeny. The old one, as usual with all parents, has 
the advantage in sentiment and meaning over the new one; 
for it heralds a Millenium which will come in spite of | 
Nicholas, the Hapsburg dynasty, crude colonisations, or, | 
worst of all, the Church of Rome. | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTs, 

It is impossible to acknowledge th letters 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, on to We ty. 
of matter; and when omitted it is fr ently from 
sons quite independent of the merits o 


Tea. 
tion. ™ mUnicg, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authcation, 
by the name and address of the writer; not neoataal 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith, 
We cannot undertake to return rejected comm: 


All letters for the Editor should b dresse: 
ton-street, Strand, London. -- a to 7, Welling. 
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Public Wit nics, 


Phere is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as th : 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 

a y ». 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dk. ARyorp, 




















THE EMBODIMENT OF THE MILITIA. 
“ Wuen rogues fall out, honest men hare 
thoir day.”” Russia is creating a disturbane 
in Europe, and if the people of the continent 
are alive to their own interest and opportu. 
nity, the coming struggle will not be closed 
very shortly, nor will it be without regylis 
such as will make it worth while to have wp. 
dergone it. 

The events, however, appear to be acting asa 
school course for reviving the spirit of 
We do not say this only because the militis 
is to be embodied. That step is so extremely 
partial as to constitute no real calling out of 
the English people, such as is understood by 
anyeoperations with the militia in America, 
for example. Still we are making way. The 
progress of the war and the progress of tax- 
tion are going on together; yet the English 
people do not grumble. And they are right; 
for nothing we believe has happened more 
fortunately for England than this outbreak 
of continental war. We have been too lo 
undisturbed in mere material prosperity, an 
degeneracy showed itself in every 0 
society. Our aristocratic classes had become 
nothing but the enjoyers of amusement in 
saloon or field, and shrank from any trouble: 
their sons now hasten to scenes of active ser- 
vice, where they will be able to renew the 
“charges” of the family escutcheon, and, 
what is of more importance, the life of their 
hereditary blood. Trading objects, excluding 
all others, had thrown the youth of our middle 
class either into a degenerating idleness or 
into a worse confinement at the counter or 
desk, and the signs of a decayed life were 
visible on the countenance of the population. 
Less demoralized in some respects, but grow- 
ing daily more unfamiliar with active service, 
the working class of the towns spent their 
life mostly in-doors, and the labourer of the 
field was becoming a beast of burden. 
taxes we have to pay for war are a fee, by 
help of which we procure a rousing for the 


The Eastern Archipelago Company is going for a new | public mind, an oceasion in which all classes 
charter; that spiteful “ Pecksniff-Pizarro,” Rajah Brooke, | must think of each other, and mere trading 
| 


has managed to upset the old one on a point of technicality ; | 


tests of morals are rebuked. The single fact 


but “fiat yustitia” under our present honest Government. | that the militia has to be called out for bodily 


The commissioners of inquiry will tickle Sir James Brooke | 
quite as sufficiently as his book and his own published state- 
ments have done. | 


exercise is in itself a great memento that the 
uation will lose its place in the world, unless 


The Cologne Choir remain another week in town; they are it be able to sustain that place by courage 
are to visit my genevous friend Mr. Albert Smith, at the | and familiarity with manly action. A res tes 
top of Mont Blanc. They will go on Tuesday for a pleasure for manly qualities therefore now compe 
trip to the Crystal Palace, and I will tell you next week | With respect for mere trading acuteness or 





what they sing there, M. M. 


i for money prosperity. 
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r than all’ these, England has 
But Brea eseself 8 difficulty to conquer, by 
called upon t rtion, great self- 
the exercise of grea sa ieh’? am Th 
Jiance, and the ‘old English” spirit. There 
te example in history of any nation which 
= oad to be a conquering nation, without 
my same time declining in strength, inde- 
ndence, and real national life. ba a 
for the purpose of anionening harm = 
neighbours and swelling vain glory in. t 1e 
extension of territory, are the worst objects 
for military action ; but Russia has supplied 
us with a legitimate field on which the 
soldierly qualities of the nation can be 
exercised. We have to conquer Russia and 
all her allies, unless we are content to take a 
lower place in the scale of nations ; and there 
is every sign that the English people is not 
repared to accept the latter alternative. 
he cost of the war therefore is an admission 
fee, letting us into that great field in which 
we may redeem a large part of the life of this 
country, too long paled by the sloth of peace 
and the debasing = of trade. ye 
We have only made a beginning with the 
militia, and it 4 well that the public should 
frankly understand what is really done. The 
quiet of now more than one generation has 
concealed from us the practical danger which 
resides in the institution of a standing army. 
It is no mere dogma of ourown republican feel- 
ing which makes us thus repeat that word of 
jealousy: the danger has been felt by the 
leading Englishmen, who have kept in view 
the encroachment of the Crown and of the 
servants of the Crown. The sole, the last re- 
liance of James the Second,—a power which 
might have turned England into an absolute 
Government,—was his paid army; and the 
fact that a standing army could determine 
the succession of the throne and the possession 
of the Government, was one, but not the only 
reason, why a provision against that uncon- 
stitutional prerogative of the Crown was in- 
cluded in the Bul of Rights. By that too- 
much-forgotten charter of our liberties it is 
declared contrary to law to keep a standing 
army in the kingdom in time of peace, with- 
out the consent of Parliament. That consent 
is annually signified in the Mutiny Act. It is 
a test of the low point to which vigilance over 
English rights has sunk, that to pass the 
Mutiny Act has become a matter of course, 
and that the public forgets what the act 
contains; although nothing but the strictest 
and most conscious public vigilance can pre- 
venta great force like our standing army, 
Whose command is ex-officio reposed in the 
Sovereign, from becoming a tool of the 
Government against the great body of the 
people. The standing army has become 
such; and it needed a more vigorous action 
of the body politic to recover the ground lost 
to ~— liberty by that retrograde move- 
ment. 
According to the usual sense of the word, 
a militia should mean the whole body of the 
people capable of bearing arms. In that 
sense, while the French and Prussians fall 
short of us in the possession of political 
knowledge amongst the body of the people, 
they have a more complete guard of national 
independence ; for infinitely larger numbers of 
the population aretrained to sustain any conflict 
against the armed servants of the crown. The 
United States stil] preserve the true English 
Sense of the militia. In America, as we 
showed in a recent review of Mr. ‘Tremen- 
heere’s book, it is declared, by the state 
ane as well as by the constitutions 
ot the federal republic, that every citizen 
‘as 4 right to possess and to bear arms. N ay, 
eg are compelled to serve in the militia, 
ness they are enrolled in some recognised 
and authorised yolunteer corps; and thus 
© United States possess a great army of 
Petriots, numbering, if we remember rightly, 





2,150,000 fighting men. It is of course im- 
possible to overawe or surprise a state thus 
guarded against the external enemy or the 
internal traitor. 

Our own movenient in the way of militia 
is good as far as it goes; but it goes scarcely 
a single step towards restoring the true En- 
glish militia. About 70,000 young men have 
been raised and enrolled in county regiments ; 
some few of these regiments are to be em- 
bodied for permanent service, and are to be 
employed as troops in the line are for home 
garrison duty. That is to say, we are to 
raise an additional army of young men volun- 
teering to join the regular forces, except that 
they cannot be taken out of the country ; but 
in other respects they do not differ from the 
ordinary paid standing army. In the last 
war the militia was a good nursery for the 
regular army, and it has again become so; 
but neither the public nor the Government 
appear yet to have advanced beyond the no- 
tions on the subject which prevailed at the 
outburst of the late European contest, when 
England was arrayed against Napoleon and 
freedom. 


HOW THE COMMONS DOES ITS 

BUSINESS. 
Earty in the present session a select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider whether, by 
any alterations in the forms and proceedings 
of the House of Commons, it would be pos- 
sible to expedite the despatch of public busi- 
ness. The subject is one of great practical 
importance, and it is to be regretted that, in 
spite of the strong arguments used by wit- 
nesses so competent as the Speaker, Mr. 
Bouverie, and Mr. Erskine May, the com- 
mittee have confined their recommendations 
to nine. The report concludes thus :—* On 
some important points, the committee have 
abstained from recommending an alteration 
in the rules of the House, not trom any doubt 
of the inconvenience to which the existing 
rules and practice have led, but from an 
apprehension that the suggested remedy, ap- 
plied in the form of a new and stringent rule, 
would fail to prove effectual for its purpose.” 
They admit the evil, but rely for their remedy 
upon the good sense and right feeling of the 
House. 

It is proposed, however, to discontinue the 
preliminary committees of the whole House 
on questions relating to trade and religion, 
and to consider the Friday sittings as ad- 
journed till Monday, without any formal 
motion. In offering these suggestions, the 
committee have been obviously guided by the 
desire to restrict, as much as possible, the 
opportunities for useless debate, and to con- 
fine discussion to the narrowest limits com- 
patible with an adequate consideration of 
measures before the House. No objection 
will be raised, on the score of stringency, 
against the changes now recommended. The 
Speaker clearly pointed out the inconsistent 
character of the standing orders with regard 
to questions of trade and religion, and the 
difficulties which have arisen in applying 
them. It has happened, not unfrequently, 
that a bill has been thrown back several 
stages in consequence of an after discovery 
that it ought to have commenced in a com- 
mittee of the whole House. The practice 
appears to have arisen out of the grand com- 
mittees, long ago abolished, and to have been 
regarded as an additional safeguard in respect 
to bills of special importance. But if the safe- 
guard is of any value it ought to be extended. 
While we offer opportunities for a double 
discussion on bills coming under either of the 
abovementioned heads, we allow bills of at 
least equal importance to be introduced with- 
out any such conditions. The habeas corpus 
might be suspended, the act of succession 





might be repealed, the whole constitution of 
Church and State might be subjected to fun- 
damental alterations, without having gone 
through the process of a previous investi- 
gation by a committee of the whole House. 

The proposal with reference to the adjourn- 
ment of the Friday sittings is intended to 
sy on the Bevase now afforded to members - 
of interposing factious delay, or of raising 
uscless Socaadbne. Little "aad be said by 
way of comment. Every session affords in- 
numerable instances of the waste of time 
occasioned by discussion on the motion for 
adjournment, and on other points of no 
pressing urgency. Cases may sometimes 
occur in which it is a matter of some con- 
venience to the Government to be able to 
the ordinary business of the House by a 
motion of adjournment ; but the answer to 
this objection was forcibly put by Mr. Bou- 
verie :—‘“ I have seen it stated that it was a 
saying of some great Speaker that it was one 
of the principal functions of his office to know 
how judiciously to relax the rules of the 
House, and they are just the cases when the 
Speaker would feel that the sense of the 
House was in favour of a modification of the 
rule, and he would not insist upon its strict 
enforcement.” 

It would be impossible to enter into much 
detail upon the suggestions to be found in 
the evidence, as we should find it necessary to 
preface our remarks by an explanation of the 
rules of the House. But the extent of the 
evil which it is sought to remedy may be 
learnt from the simple fact, that “ there are 
still fourteen questions necessarily put on 
every bill, exclusive of the proceedings in 
committee and of amendments.” A 
proportion of the forms which interfere with 
the despatch of business have arisen out of 
circumstances which have long ceased to 
exist. They were necessary as precautions 
in half-civilised ages, when bills were not 
printed, when petitions were unknown, when 
Parliamentary reports were not circulated, 
when strangers were excluded, and debates 
unpublished. Freedom of discussion then 
required protection ; but the most intolerable 
evil now is the garrulous vanity of members 
who occupy the time of the House without 
proportionate benefit. There is no doubt 
that great changes might be effected with 
great advantage to the public, but the tendency 
of all these which relate to the proceedings 
within the House should be to utilise and 
economise the time spent in legislation. It 
was proposed, for instance, by Mr. Erskine 
May, thet unopposed bills should be intro- 
duced at an early hour; that no amendment 
as regards time should be allowed on the 
second reading; that when a bill has passed 
a select committee it should proceed, unless 
an express motion was made to the contrary, 
to the third reading,—the one object being 
to discourage debates on form and time. 
The Speaker, again, suggested that a grand 
committee of the whole House should com- 
mence to sit at an early period in the session, 
for one or two mornings in the week, asa 
plan by which many nights which are now 
devoted to business might be saved. But the 
general impression derived from the perusal 
of the report is one of wonder that, with such 
high authorities in favour of more extended 
alterations, the committee should have pro- 
posed so few. 

It is clear, indeed, that the committee have 
scarcely advanced beyond the threshold of 
the inquiry. Is it possible that, at this day, 
when so much publicity is given to the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, it should be neces- 
sary to fence legislation round with obstruc- 
tive forms? The marvel is, how a bill gets 
through the House at all, A member must 
ask for leave to introduce it—this involves a 


speech, it may be a long debate. Then 
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comes the second reading, in which the 
House is asked to decide on the principle of 
the bill. At this stage amendments and 
counter amendments may be introduced ; 
motions for adjournment, and motions for 
delay; and every motion is prefaced by a 
speech. en we have a committee, involv- 
ings perhaps, a debate on every clause,—and 

eayen knows how many nights of discus- 
sion, how many repetitions of arguments, 
how many speeches uttered purely for the 
urpose of interposing delay. This is fol- 
owed by the report of the committee and the 
fixing of a day for a third reading. Last 
of all, we arrive at the third reading, and the 
bill has passed the Commons. But it is 
really impossible to describe, within reason- 
able limits, the methods by which the House 
of Commons contrives to make legislation as 
clumsy and tedious as can be conceived ; and 
we trust that the good sense of the House 
will presently be applied to the remedy of 
some abuses which really concern the public 
not less than the members. 

The great evil, however, has not been 
reached. The House of Commons is de- 
graded by the frivolous character of the work 
on which it is employed. The private busi- 
ness rage an inordinate amount of the 
time which should be devoted to affairs of 

ublic interest. We send members to Par- 
iament to discuss great principles and to 
enact fundamental laws, and we find them 
engaged in deciding questions which might 
more properly be left in the hands of muni- 
cipal or local authorities. 





WHEN TO RAISE THE ITALIAN 
TRICOLOR. 
Crrtarn facts, just now most important, 
must enter into all our considerations with 
regard to the magnitude, the duration, and 
the extent of the contest upon which we have 
entered. First of all, we must remember 
that we are not going to war only to main- 
tain the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. In fact, the fate of the 
Turks, as Turks, is a matter of little moment, 
compared to the other vast interests at stake. 
The existence of the Turkish Power at Con- 
stantinople happens to be an European ne- 
cessity, at present; hence we fight for it. 
At first, no doubt, statesmen on all sides, 
including the Emperor of Russia, were 
anxious to circumscribe the theatre of war, 
and confine it to the banks of the Danube; 
but as the belligerent Powers ‘approached 
each other, and as the public attention grew 
excited, so the real questions at issue visibly 
increased in magnitnde. Statesmen, anxious 
as they had been to stave off the evil day, 
could no longer conceal from themselves the 
fact that the dispute, ostensibly Turkish, 
was really European ; and that although they 
only faced Russian armies on the Danube, 
they faced Russian influence everywhere. 
So the conflict grew in extent, until as we 
mow see the elements of war appear every- 
where, and the whole of Europe is, or will 
be, compelled to take sides. Hence we must 
not only look towards the Baltic and the 
Bosphorus; but take in the whole range of 
nations, from the Norwegian to the Italian 


Ss. 

Por Italy is not a whit less interested than 
Turkey, my om, and France in the curbing 
of Russian dominion. Over Turkey the Czar 
strives to obtain a physical dominion; over 
Sardinia he exercises a moral pressure. Let 
us look upon the war, then, from the Alps as 
well as from the Baltic; and listen to the 
throes of Italy as she labours under the 
burden of the Austrian sabre and of Russian 
ideas. Sardinia has won for herself a con- 
stitution, a Parliament, responsible govern- 
ment. Sardinia represents the great ideas 





of Italian unity, for she boldly fronts the 
Pope, and maintains a stout attitude towards 
Austria. Close to her lies Switzerland, also 
menaced by Russian ideas, subjected to a 
forced neutrality, and smarting under Aus- | 
trian insults and injuries. All Italy waits 
only the opportunity for self-assertion ; se- 
cure, it may be, of Swiss and Sardinian 
sympathies. Such progress as has been made 
in Sardinia, such progress as will still be made | 
in Sardinia, can never encounter from Eng- | 
land anything but support; and the plains | 
at the foot of the Alps are the standing 
ground of Italian independence. How need- | 
ful, then, for Italy to await the opportunity 
that is sure to come. How gene? to 
avoid any class movement especially, and any 
movement, before the right moment has | 
arrived. It may be well for the Italian 
patriots to reflect that in England no suc-| 
cess has ever been gained, except as the 
fruit of a national movement, as distin- 
guished from a class revolution. We have 
no single instance of a class revolution in 
our history. When King John tried to overset 
the common law, the Barons forced him to 
declare it at the point of the sword; when 
Charles Stuart strove to suppress repre- 
sentative government, the nation struck off) 
his head; and when James Stuart endea- 
voured to destroy British liberties, again the 
nation acted, and drove him forth. But no 
class did these things: they were done by all 
classes. To sueceed, the Italian movement 
must, in like manner, be national, embracing 
all classes. At all events no mere reyolu- 
tion will ever command the sympathy of 
England. 

In the great war now begun, the oppor- 
tunity of Italy will surely arrive. Austria 
is in a cleft stick; and difficulties beset her 
on all sides. Austrian sincerity, this way or 
that, is not worth discussing ; for the Western 
Powers know her too well ever to rely upon 
her. She will, at the best, be only an 
auxiliary to them; and they will thoroughly 
comprehend that she joins them only for her 
own ends; to save, if possible, her provinces, | 
and to gain something out of the defeat of | 
Russia. If Austria side with Russia the | 
course of Italy is extremely simple ; backed | 
as she will be by the Western Powers, by 
Switzerland, and by Sardinia. If Austria 
side with the Western Powers, as she pro- 
bably will, the day of Italy will be only de- 
ferred. For the war will not be carried out 
with the smoothness of a sham fight. The 
conditions of the conflict are such that all 
nations who value their existence will be en- 
gaged on one side or the other; and the 
giant struggle will not close without a re- 
arrangement of the map of Europe. The 
Western Powers have really taken up arms 
to maintain the principle of nationality; to 
secure a platform for the new industrial era | 
which has opened on the world; and to en- | 
force their decisions of the true principles of | 
international law. The Russian principle of 
despotism and conquest, and the industrial 
principle of Western Europe, are incom- 
patible and cannot co-exist. Whatever 
nation cuts athwart the progress of these 
newly-constituted facts is doomed to fall 
before them. Let any impartial observer 
say in what category the German monarchies 
stand. Any way, then, fighting with or 
fighting against the Western Powers, Aus- 
tria, as it is, cannot endure, The wrongs 
which have been so long inflicted on the 
nations of Europe by the agents of despotism 
are now pressing, by the consummate auto- 
cracy of Russia, upon Turkey, England, and 
France ; and in asserting and enforcing their 
own rights against personal dictation, it will 
be impossible for those powers to refuse the 
rights of others. Sooner or later all the 











nations cherishing the common principles of 


nationality, industry, and public right, wil] 
find themselves by the force of gravitation: 
ranged with us. In this way Sweden and: 
Denmark on one flank of Euro e, and pa 
and Switzerland on the other, backed 

land and France, must enter the arena, 1 
line of battle will form a vast chain of d 

of unequalled strength, with its left wine+.,. 
Norway, its centre in the Alps, and ita ee 
wing on the Danube. Austria, if shut out, ig” 
doomed to destruction; Austria included. 
must submit to the conditions of the confe. 
deracy. The convention between 
and France is open to the assent of 
Powers; but they must subscribe: to the 
object of that convention, the securing u 
solid and durable bases of the of 
Europe. One of the disturbing Pees in 
Europe is Austria, which holds in thraj] two 
nations, Italy and Hungary; and those tro 


countries will never consent to leave the bases 


of peace secure while they are denied theip 
national rights. Some day, when the West 
is victorious over the North, there will be g 
congress, and the securities of peace will be 
taken. Is it possible to conceive that Austr 
at that time, will not be forced to underos 
great modification? On the day that g 
refuses to assent to the solid guarantees of 
peace demanded by the Western Powers; 
on the day that she resists, and determinestg 
stand upon her present footing, that'day will 
be the day for unfurling the Italian tricolor, 

Under present circumstances an’ Italian 
movement would be a waste of force. The 
highest, the noblest, the truest patriotism, 
dictates to the Italian people the’ duty of 
waiting. The day of Italy must come; and 
that day will be when Austria’s embarrass. 
ment furnishes Italy’s opportunity, 





NON-EDUCATION OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. 
Tue strongest fact with regard to education’ 
is, that the middle classes of this‘country do 
not wish the millions of youths who: are 
growing up to be educated. The fuss: that 
is made about what is called education is the 
tribute which vice pays to virtue, which 
supineness pays to energy,—an hypocritical 
pretence of doing something lest others 
should do it. Mr. Horace Mann, whose 
volume we noticed last week, sums up our 
position :— 

“ The number of children in England and Wales’ 
of an age appropriate to school instruction (say from 
three to fifteen) is 4,908,696; from which must be. 
deducted, as unable on account of occupation, serious: 
illness, or domestic education, to belong to day 
schools, 1,245,435; leaving a residue of 3,663,261, 
with respect to whom there is apparently. no reasom 
other than the parents’ pleasure why a 
not be at school. Allowing the parents’ tion 
to be reasonable, while the child is under the age of 
five and after it has passed the age of twelve, there 
yet remain as many as 968,557 children between five 
and twelve whose absence from the x 
cannot be explained by either illness, occupation, 
professional home instruction, or legitimate 4 
of parents. Further, it appears that some of om 
existing schools are inefficient—ill-adapted for their” 
purposes: so that, to have made the state of a. 
in 1851 completely satisfactory, there should on 
been 968,557 more scholars between the ages of "t 


|and twelve upon the school-books, while some 


those already there should have been found at more 
efficient schools.” : 

Mr. Mann’s language, however, immensely 
exaggerates the favourable appearance ° 
things. The education given to the million’ 
or two of children is nothing more than # 
very imperfect instruction in reading, WMCP 
searcely serves them to get through a r ; 
in after life; a knowledge of writing or 
about seventy-five in a hundred ; of grammaty, 
as it is called, for about half the ——, 
though, how many children could parse 
simplest sentence rationally, few of us o 
venture to guess; a fragmentary kno oe 
of arithmetic—that is the power to fumble’ 
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through’a few of the simplest sums; and a 
of. some other things not worth talking 
about. The object is, not the education, but 
the promise of it, to attract children into 
ical schools. We have some right to 
this from the mode in which the educa- 
tion’ has: sprung up. Religious bodies are 
ised by Mr. Mann in the strongest lan- 
gage for spending treasure upon the high 
work of teaching young Englishmen at the 
rate of 148. 64. a-head in the year. Think of 
that sacrifice! We know that the middle 
classes'who subscribe to this work are not 
the richest, and that they are family men; 
Wut when we compare the amount which 
they'spend each man upon his own table,— 
sn luxuries which he could really do with- 
out and live, and be efficient in his work— 
with this sacrifice of 14s. 6d. to the welfare, 
worldly and eternal, of his more luckless 
fallow-subjects, we must say, that the boasted 
religious tribute to education is a mockery 
which almost deserves to be flung back at the 
head of the man that makes it. 
But how was it that even this tribute of 
14s. 6d. was extracted? The religious bodies 


they do now, at the beginning of the century. 
Tt was not until the British and Foreign 
School Society had based an _ unsectarian 
theological school upon Lancaster’s plan of 
teaching little children; not until the 
“National School Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the pacer of 
the Established Church,’ on Bell’s moni- 
torial system, had begun to take possession 
of considerable numbers ;—nay, practically, | 
not until the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education had begun to stimulate the in- 
struction of the young with State grants, that 
the Dissenting bodies were called forth to 
compete for the retention of children in 

uliar theological schools; the education 

ing no better than a pretext. Compare 
the statistics in Mr. Mann’s books ; see how 
each sect under the influence of that com- 
petition has increased from a few units of 
schools to hundreds, or from a few hundreds 
to thousands, within the half-century. It is 
not'too much to say that three-fourths of the 
existing schools were called into existence 
not for the sake of education, but for the sake 
of sectarian proselytism. 

That which is a pretext cannot command 
any substantial interest of its own, and it 
does‘not surprise us to find that the educa- 
tion carried on to subserve the purposes of 
the sectarian chapel, ends in leaving the 
stholar barely able to read, ill able to write, 
bungling at arithmetic, and ignorant of every- 
thing that books contain ; unless peculiar and 
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only an indifferent educator, but the reverse 
of an educator. It posts up the knowledge 
of an educated man, but seldom supplies him 
with the application, never with the 
of his knowledge. Yet to that best ible 
instructor, the newspaper of the day, the 
oor children of this country are to be left! 

he education of these children is a fiction, 
a phantom, such as we might imagine the 
nightmare life of a man to be, whose existence 
was provided for solely by daily meals at a 
railway-station, when he had been allowed 
neither parents to beget him, nor a Heaven 
to go to. 

It is natural that ignorant people should 
undervalue education, and we must not blame 
the parents of ignorant children, themselves 
the children of ignorant parents, if they do 
not value what they do not know. To some 
extent, indeed, the same excuse may be ex- 
tended to the middle classes of this country, 
whose substantial and practical knowledge— 
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We cannot suddenly attain to truth; as. 
little to scientific truth as to religious’ truth. 
We know in our own day that the most 
confident assertions of our immediate pro- 
genitors were mistakes. Some of the ad- 
mitted scientific truths of one are the 
recognised fallacies of another better in- 
formed. The point-blank denial of the seeptic 
of the last century, we have already learned, 
was as baseless in sound reason as the dog- 
matic assertion of the sectary. If men limit 
their studies to “ascertained truths,” they 
may close their books, and say that there is 
no curriculum for them to enter w 

must perforce learn error as well as truth, 
and in the process they will be only able to 
alter the proportions—to ascertain more truth 
in proportion to the errors. What matters, 
then, if they do take this catechism or that, 
the shorter or the longer; the dissenting doc- 
trines or the orthodox ? A man must swallow 
a peck of dirt before he dies, and he will starve 





except in the daily business of the shop, and 
matters closely connected with elections— 
is derived principally from the newspaper. 
But whatever the excuses may be, their 
real object, we say, is to prevent, not 
to give education. If it were not so, 
they would seize it when they could 
get it, and would not refuse to have it except 
on impossible conditions. Government and 
the Governmental classes generally would give 
education, coupled with religious teaching ; 
but the great majority of the peopie of Eng- 
land have learned to suspect that bait, and 
that is in great part the reason why so many 
parents withhold their children from the 
established schools. They will not allow 
them to learn reading, writing, and geogra- 
phy, if they are only permitted to do so it is 
upon condition of making some admission of 
“prevenient grace”’ or the “ real presence,” 
or other dogma which the parents resist and 
resent with all their heart and soul. The 
Dissenters are all for education; but it must 
be by the voluntary exertions of people ; for 
the leading men, who at present subscribe 
14s. Gd. a year per soul, confess that they 
hope not to be always saddled with that 
burden, and that the working classes them- 
selves will be able to pay the sum out of their 
own pockets. In other words, the secta- 
rians put their veto upon education in order 
to keep the people less defended against the 
work of proselytism. Any sect will pay the 
education fine to trap growing children —~ 
future members of its own chapel ; but the 
education which they may have, they stead- 
fastly refuse. 

If they were honest about it, they would 
see at once that the object which they profess 





exceptional qualities in the man himself have 
made him self-educating. Even in these ex- 
ceptional cases, the sect has had possession of 
the man’s soul; has stimulated his own self- 
righteousness and dogmatic pride ; has identi- 
fied him with the chapel, and then he con- 
sents to be thrown forward as a specimen of 
‘Voluntary” education or Dissenting educa- 
tion, or some other hypocritical pretence of 
the kind. : 
The great majority of the people of Eng- 
land, on any genuine estimate of education, 
are ignorant; few of them able to read or 
write in the sense which those words ought 
to. convey ; very, very few of them knowing 
anything substantially of the matters which 
Coks contain, most of them depending upon 
the newspaper. It is a common pretence in- 
deed, to which we shall not at all subscribe, 
that the newspaper is the “best possible 
educator;” but no fallacy can be more tho- 
roughly false and destructive. If we remem- 
er the single necessity of the journal,— 
that its information must essentially relate to 
the events of the day, having neither begin- 
ning nervend, we shall perceive that it is not 


to seek can be attained through many paths 
as well as one. There is not a star in the 
heavens which cannot be viewed from any 
field of the hemisphere; there is not an 
essential truth in nature that cannot be ar- 
| rived at by many ways. If error is caught 
| by the way, knowledge will correct it. The 
educated classes know this. There are few 
of them who have not gone through the trials 
of catechisms, examinations, and “ articles,’’ 
thirty-nine or forty ; few of them who have 
| not been, as scholars, members of the Church 
of England; and few of them who do not 
know that catechisms, examinations, and 
articles, are no fetters or bars to real inde- 
yendence of opinion, so that you have the 
Dessihotiees It is true, that by the way, men 
not of independent minds may be entrapped 
in the cages of dogma. They are, however, 
less liable to that slavery when educated 
than when uneducated ; and perhaps a larger 
yroportion of real independent sagacity is to 
2 found amongst those who have passed 
through the orthodox sieve of public sehool 
or university, than amongt those who have 
never been through any school at all. 





who will eat no food but that which is abso- 

lutely pure. And those who are in earnest 

about education will trouble themselves com- 
paratively little about the conditions which 

they must accept for the present. It is better 
to send your child to a Church-of-England 
school, with any catechism or all, than to let 
him remain in ignorance; and you may be 
sure that the more he learns in that school, 
the better able he will be to test the fallacies 
that accompany the teaching, as well as the 
others that surround him in life, like the 
unseen motes where the sunbeam does not 
lie. Make the education good—let it be 
worth more than 14s. 6d. a year; render it 
substantial, ample, sterling, and as general as 
possible ; leave priests, clergymen, and minis- 
ters, to fight for souls as they will; and rest 
confident that the more knowledge the soul 
has instilled into it, the more independent it 
will be of all those competitors’ for the pos 

session. But this, which is true for one man 
about his children, is true for the whole body 
of the people and its millions of children ; 
and the education of the people will be com- 
menced when education, ceasing to be a pre- 
text for the compétitions of sect, becomes the 
substantial object notwithstanding the com- 
petitions of sect. Then the people of this 
country may say that they wish to educate 
their children, and they will do so, in spite of 
“ difficulties.” At present they wish not to 
educate their children, but to s le for the 
ignorant little millions as sacrifices to the 
idols of sect. 





THE WRONGS OF WOMEN ACCORDING 
TO MP. 


Twat certain incidents of the marriage laws” 
are not all reconcileable with morality, jus- 
tice, or practicability, is proved not only by 
evidence too plainly discernible in our streets, 
—not only by complaints which ery aloud 
from many a disturbed home,—but also by 
the measures, abortive as they are, to inves- 
tigate and amend the law. Parliament, and 
the servant of Parliament, the Ministry, 
have accomplished the better half of reform 
by recognising the fault. There is the Ro 
Commission to inquire into the law of Di- 
voree; and Mr. Bowyer attempted this ses-- 
sion to improve the character of actions at 
law relating to offences against marriage; 
but the Commissioners can hit upon no fur-- 
ther reform than to render divoree cheaper, 
in money cost and trouble, and Mr. Bowyer 
can do nothing more towards it than to en+ 
able a woman to appear in court in actions® 
for criminal conversation, and to convert the 
damages allowed by the existing law into # 
fine. Let us admit at once that all <r 
three changes would be an improvement, at’ 
est wrterres ee is concerned. 
It is silly, in reference to logic and to- 
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justice, that the woman whose happiness and 
comfort are at stake should have no right to 
appear in the court where her conduct is 
under adjudication ; that an injured husband 
should have no redress until he has sent in 
his “little bill” for damages; and that di- 
yorce, if admitted at all, should be a luxury 
monopolized by the rich under the restraint 
of prohibitory costs. But what is done with 
these three reforms? Two are embodied in 
a bill thrown out on its second reading ; and 
the third still lurks in the suggestion of the 
Commissioners, without an attempt at accom- 
plishment. 

The three reforms would indeed not search 
very deeply into the evils which result from 
the indissoluble nature of the marriage com- 
pact, while present laws compel it to survive 
every reason for its continuance. And even 
so much reform is rendered very doubtful by 
the conflicting notions which: may be said to 
beset the subject rather than to elucidate it. 
Mr. Collier anon that the bill for con- 
verting the damages into a fine would absolve 
the defendants from damages, and would not 
secure the fine. Several members— Mr. 
Collier, Mr. Phinn, Mr. Montague Cham- 
bers, and the Attorney-General—cannot give 
up the Saxon notion of a money price for the 
injury. “Grant,” said Mr. Collier, “that 
a man cannot ask damages for the loss of an 
affectionate wife, and why compensate him 
for the loss of his wife by railway, or of his 
leg or arm ?”—Mr. Collier thus placing a 
wife on a level with the radius or the tibia, 
and literally making her “ bone of his bone.”’ 
Mr. Phinn perceives that if a man has mar- 
ried a woman for her money, and divorce be 
allowed, the speculator may lose the estate— 
a result which in the Phinn view is equiva- 
lent to a reductio ad absurdum. The At- 
torney-General indeed puts the crescendo in 
this case in the form of a monstrous hard- 
ship :— Suppose the wife to have a consider- 
able fortune secured to her; it would be 
monstrous that the husband should be de- 
prived not only of her affections, but also of 
any benefit from this fortune, and still not be 
allowed to obtain pecuniary compensation.” 
It was virtually admitted throughout the 
debate that a man may trade in the wife’s 
adultery, and that damages may be the win- 
niugs in the game. But unable to cope with 
a subject which numbers dare not penetrate, 
they content themselves by shelving it, by 
throwing out the bill. 

And this is all they know about it! Let us, 
however, us apply to those who profess a chival- 
ruos desire to sustain a conflict with society in 
such eases a moral which we have applied to 
the people at large. It is the aggrieved who 
are really chargeable with the failure of their 
own redress. There are numbers,—we know 
them well, and could designate whole circles 
of society where the fact is as we say,—who 
revolt against the existing law, and in their 
practice violate it; and yet who suffer the 
consequence of this rebellion by submitting 
to indignities which they dare not resent, or 
by succumbing in a still more servile hy- 
pocrisy, and pretending that they are what 
they are not, that they think what they con- 
demn, and that they worship what they de- 
spise. Two reasons dictate this voluntary 
slavery. In the first place, it is cowardice. 
Men dare to act but not to say, and their 
actions they cover up under false pretence. 
Secondly, they are as intolerant as others 
whom they denounce for intolerance. One 
man who sees the injustice of existing laws, 
and desires to abrogate them,—who resents 
the idea of dictation in his affections,—claims 
freedom for his own conscience and action; 
but then, seeing others, who act somewhat on 
the same principle, though differently, on 
convictions also difierent, that first aspirant 
for libert y turns round, and spurns the fellow- 
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champion of freedom. It is the story of 
Protestantism over again: each man rejects 
the Pope with all his heart, but turns round 
and wants to be Pope over his neighbour ; 
and the neighbour who resents the tyranny 
becomes a rival Pope. This lack of respect 
for freedom of conscience and opinion pro- 
motes severance of interests, while hypocrisy 
conceals from each other those who are fel- 
lows in misfortune: and thus it is that very 
numerous classes, which united upon the 
main objects of union might really have some 
influence to procure a substantial reform, 
remain impotent and disguised, torn by dis- 
sension, self-condemned, and impotently re- 
duced to complaint in lieu of manly exertion. 





TO BE DISPOSED OF BY AUCTION, OR 
OTHERWISE. 

Rossra has hit upon a new kind of Marine In- 
surance, and friendly feeling for the Czar induces 
us to suggest to him, as areward for his ingenuity, 
that he might extend the application of his prin- 
ciple to affairs on land. More than one Russian 
vessel has been caught in England under diffi- 
culties, but the resource always was, to sell the 
ship to some British subject. The same dodge 
has been used elsewhere. Last winter three 
ships of war, if we remember right, put into 
Trieste. ‘They were Russian ships, understood 
to be laden with ammunition; but when the war 
appeared to be probable they were “sold” to 
Greek purchasers, and Greeks are now the regis- 
tered proprietors. Recently another case thas 
presented the application of the same principle in a 
still more direct and obvious form. A Russian war- 
ship found itself at Rio de Janeiro, and its captain 
felt a natural desire to be safe back in some native 
harbour ; so one fine morning he got up his steam. 
But there was another ship also in the same har- 
bour—an English war-steamer, whose captain 
also got up his steam. The Russian vessel put 
out to sea; so did the English vessel. The Russian 
put his helm down, went back upon his wake 
straight into port, and advertised his ship “ for 
sale.” 

That is the 
mariners in difliculties. Where an American or a 
Frenchman would lay to, would come close to his 
opponent, and fire till one or other ship were 
sunk, the more astute Russian evades the enemy 
by going into the gazette; and carries home his 
ship, if not in the timber, at least in good bills or 
precious metal. 

But why not apply the same principle to any 
Russian province that happens to be in danger ? 
Poland, for example, is rather threatened on 
various sides; and the Russian tenure is scarcely. 
worth two years’ purchase. The * Rent Guarantee 
Society,” we suspect, would not take the Emperor 
for aclient. But still the land is valuable. For 
a royal person, now, in want of an estate,—for a 
Coburg about to settle in life, or a Bourbon tired 
of his travels, it would be the very thing. The 
Emperor should send the particulars to a Con- 
tinental George Robins—‘ For sale, that fine 
Kingdom Poland, with all the dues, rents, rights, 
taxes, &c.; the timber and the live stock now on 
the estate to be taken with the land.” The 
Emperor might thus keep his kingdom, if not in 


the dirty acres, at least in the money's worth | 


Again, ‘That pleasant shooting district Finland” 
might be offered “ to an agreeable neighbour on 
reasonable terms ;” and the Czar would at once 
realise the value and hand over the impending 
law-suit to the new man. Something, perhaps, 
might be got even for the Crimea; and we are not 
sure that the Czar might not prove that he had 
established a nuisance on the Danube, to remove 
which he might even get something more. Nay, 
since he must be getting tired of the whole estate, 
with all the law-suits upon it, it does occur to us 
that his peace of mind would be consulted if he 
were to disembarrass himself even of St. Peters- 
burg. It would be a fine way to meet Sir Charles 
Napier coming up to Cronstadt with a West 
wind, by putting up a great board announcing 
“For sale—these desirable premises.” 





A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT, 
Tue mother-in-law is so completely a 
character in domestic annals, that we do not fre. 
quently find her as a personage in national Politics, 
But since Catherine de Medicis swayed France, ag an 
over-just noverca, no such historical influence hag 
been exercised as that emanating this week from the 
regretted Lady Glynne, the mother-in-law of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For, in 

of her death, there was, on Monday, an incom 
financial debate on a great war budget, and last 
night the Finance Minister being still absent, sti 
mourning, there were opinions, not to say conclugi 
arrived at on our financial policy without any one 





constant resource of Russian | 


being in a position to define precisely what that 
policy was. Time was when Brutuses, in and out 
of office, would sink the “finer feelings of oyp 
nature,” &c., to carry on Governments. But then 
mother-in-law—that is a serious affair ; and forty. 
nately we live in a period when polities are not g9 
febrile but that our politicians may occasionally 
arrest history in order that they may have time to 
weep over their private woes. 

However, just as when, in Westminster Hall, the 
senior, suffering from study and stimulant, casually 
dies, and the junior counsel comes in and makes a 
| reputation, so, last night, Mr. James Wilson had all 
the advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s absence. Until * 
last night Mr. Wilson never had the public oppor- 
tunity of justifying his enormous reputation, pri- 
vately, and in “secret history,” for cleverness: and 
last nicht he had the field to himself, and actually 
delighted the House, in committee, by his perfect 
tact, miraculous readiness, and unlimited mastery of 
the whole subject of our financial system. True 
“ the House” consisted, last night, of about only fifty 
members, but, then, they were the fifty members who 
'make and unmake budgets—a committee of million- 
\aires, several of them with orchards of plums; and 
/one and all of them, even Mr. Spooner, who was doing 
‘Leader of Opposition work, pronounced the crafty 
| Secretary to the Treasury a man after their ownheart 
|(so to speak)—for, after all, “ men of business,” with 
| their acute but narrow ken, prefer as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a statesman who can talk only to them. Per- 
| haps, indeed, there were not fifty present; from six to 
| ten o’clock—a financial revolution having been quietly 
| accomplished in those four hours—not more than 
| twenty were there: and how the strangers (who had 
frightfully bored their members for tickets, convinced 
that a war budget night was the night of the session) 
|did stare, when, on getting in, they found a chatty 
/ committee fixing extra taxation upon a self-governed 
nation. But even unenfranchised democrats would 
admit that it was all right: for by a provision of the 
God of Divisions there are about ten ex-Exchequer 
Chancellors in the House. Not that Mr. Wilson 
seemed to appreciate the blessing of that superabund- 
ance; for he suavely but satirically put them all 
down, one after the other. Sir Charles Wood, to 
whom Mr. Gladstone should have delegated his fane- 
tions, but didn’t, was the most difficult to deal with; 
for, sitting on the same bench with Mr. Wilson, 
had a tendency to give himself airs in 





he 


the sight of that astute subordinate. Finally, 
he was crushed in a manner worth relating. 


Somebody, on the other side, suggested something— 
an alteration in a resolution, in date, so as to prolong 
certain duties in the event of a protracted war. Sir 
Charles, who, if he have a fault, is too quick, jumped 
up, elongated himself, and commenced to confuse 
his consonants—“ Wyes—whe reawlly thwouwght, 
&e. &c.—that it was a sensible suggestion, which 
‘the Government would adopt. Other side said 
|“ Hear, hear”’—Mr. Wilson stared, got up, 
leoolly said the suggestion was absurd, and the 
Government could not adopt it. 
stared: Lord John ‘Russell was seen to hide a con 
fidential laugh: and Sir Charles Wood took the 
earliest opportunity of going home. But the 
Committee was also offered jthe assistance of an 
amateur Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. Phinn. 
Mr. Phinn, who, as predicted here, has got the 
reward of his adroit radical speech recommending 
Lord John Russell to suppress Reform, has got now 
close behind the Ministerial bench; and, as counsel 
for the Admiralty, is confessed amicus curia, and, as 
friend of the people, had last night a plan, which he 





frankly submitted, of getting a fresh million or, two 





Then the House. 
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out of the nation. The millionaires showed him that 
it wouldn't do; and when men with a million or two 
of their own, like Mr. Glynn or Mr. Wm. Brown, 
talk a rising barrister down about the machinery of 
drawing cheques, he sinks abashed—as clever Mr. 


Monday night’s debate on the Malt-tax was very 





is overwhelmingly strong, and the despotic strength 
of the Coalition is inno way affec ted by the circum- 
stance that all their bills are beaten or have to be 
abandoned. Monday’s debate was odd in this way | 
—that nearly all the speaking was on one side and | 
nearly all the yoting on the other,—an arrangement | 
which indicates the acuteness of the theory of our con- | 
stitution. But to do the House of Commons justice it 
must be admitted that the tendency was, strongly, 
to divide first and debate afterwards. There were! 
cries of “Divide, divide,” even as Mr. Cayley wae 
struggling on to his legs, to make the initiatory | 
oration: the ery was renewed on each pareuthetical | 
application he made to the bottle (Mr. Cayley scorns 
oranges) in his side pocket; and the cry was up- 
roarious as he sat down—and, so on, as every suc- 
ceeding orator rose and resumed. Half a dozen! 
times in the course of the night the Speaker had | 
to boom orders to the strangers to withdraw—half a | 
dozen times the lobbies were cleared: and, so early | 
as nine o'clock, when the Chamber was full with 
senators regathered from dinner, the actual division | 
was so imminent, that if Mr. Disracli had been one | 
minute later in showing up that “ Zugabe” Tory, the | 
lately liberal, Sir Edward Lytton, the Country party | 
would have had to endure the disgrace, in| 
addition to that of being soundly beaten, of being 
beaten without having taken the precautionary | 
revenge of boring their conquerors. ‘The Tories | 
suffer from the circumstance of the Coalition, in- | 
cluding all the presentable talkers, with the excep- | 
tion of the Manchester talkers, for it now invariably | 
happens that Mr. Disraeli has to answer every one— 
a feat as difficult as Ducrow’s driving, with intricate | 
reins, fourteen horses. Hence Mr. Disracli’s alacrity 
in cultivating the juvenile Tory, Sir Edward: and, 
on Monday, it looked highly complimentary to the 
brains of the lordly and squircarchical faction, 
crowded on the Opposition side, that their two 
leaders, on the front bench, were two literary dandies, 
both of whom had commenced political life as cos- 
mopolitan Radicals, with a partiality for blue waist- 
coats, long hair, and eternal justice. But Sir 
Edward is not a hit as a Tory,—indeed, never 
could be a hit in an assembly, where, to all time, 
the practical Lumley Ferrars will be preferred 
to the artistic Ernest Maltravers. Sir Edward has, 
in several of his brilliant books, a character of the 
Glanville or Maltravers caste— who goes down to the 
House, after a moody fortnight of solitary and severe 
back library, and makes a startling speech, which is 
& sensation for the week—and who, after having 
made his speech, re-appears, frowning and sighing, no 
doubt to every one’s disgust, in a blazing salon, where 
beauty points: to him and envy stares at him. But 
we don’t find that sort of man, in the lobby, greatly 
respected by the door-keeper, who is an admirable 
foolometer of a member's position with Mr. Speaker; 
and, although it is perfectly demonstrable that when 
Sir Edward makes an oration, it ought to make a sen- 
sation, and be the senate’s admiration and the nation’s 
delight, yet the pitiful fact is that Sir Edward is only a 
grand failure, A man of intellect in a false position 
may not excite derision, and, undoubtedly the House 
is respectfully quiet for Sir Edward, lest he inspires 
weariness, and, as Burke was a dinner-bell, Sir 
Edward cannot be insulted by the suggestion that 


last time, gone into the House of Commons as a squire, 
and not as a philosopher; and, as people who asked 
after Congreve asked after the author, and not after 
the gentleman, so it is not surprising that Sir Ed- 
ward, suddenly discovering that he has been talking 
poetry all his life, and plunging at a frightful re- 
action of prose, does not get that attention which a 
squire proper, even such as a Sir John Pakington, 
can secure. There are still other reasons why he 
does not succeed. Even if his matter were more 
than commonplace matter, and were commonplace 
matter from the practical, instead of from the ab- 
stract, essayist’s point of yiew, his manner would 
still be fatal to his pretensions to senatorial position. 
He is self-engrossed when speaking: he is not 
watching his audience: he is, to use Curran’s phrase, 
not fecling their eyes: and, thus, the House seeing a 
man engaged in delighting himself and not thinking, 
in the first instance, of them, watches him with the 
interest which they would have for the attitudinising 
of an improvisatore,—never think of him either as 
a party leader or as a Member who, like Radical 
individualities, has masses at his back. Beyond this 
again, Sir Edward wants “ deportment” and elocu- 
tion. He is very scrupulous in suiting the action to 
the word; but, then, the action precedes the word, 
in a strange way, so that before he commences a 
sentence he is throwing his long, thin arms about as 
if defying the Speaker, and as he finishes his sen- 
tence he pitches himself, sprawling, over the table. 
Ilis voice is hideously, hardly monotonous; and the 
result of his mental resolution to talk high art 
politics even ona Pakington theme, is that he al- 
ludes to malt in the tone of voice in which Mrs. 
Siddons mentioned a yard of ribbon. To specify 
the final defect, how can any man_ hope for 
House of Commons’ position who dresses like a 
valet, with moustaches like a reporter’s? Widdi- 
combe would be as successful. And something of 
the kind must have struck Sir Edward on Monday. 
For the House laughed at Mr. Henry Drummond’s 
sneer at the “ fancy” of the preceding speaker—(Mr. 
Drummond is so practical!)—and the House—that is 
the squires Sir Edward had in vain attempted to win 
—applauded with boisterous emphasis the ludicrous 
inanities of the simple Sir John Pakington—a man 
with a small attorney’s capacity, and a small barris- 
ter’s verbosity—but a man gifted with an available 
power of following a pronounced nose, more being 
unnecessary in a party which starts with the general 
principle of keeping what it has got—z. e., the Con- 
servative party. 

Sir John Pakington is, in fact, leader of the Con- 
servative party; Mr. Disraeli is only the orator; 
and, very often, declines that, as on ‘Thursday, when 
he had the decency to stay away from the bogby 
bigotry brought into play on the Convents question, 
and when Sir John Pakington took the airs of Sir 
Robert Peel, and gave everybody a lecture on con- 
stitutional doctrine. It was pleasant to hear—hear 
Sir John entreating Lord John not to set the prece- 
dent of a minority overriding the majority, which, 
of course, is not done in this country at all; and it 
was as pleasant to hear Lord John assenting, in- 
sisting that a majority ought always to rule,—this 
being the statesman who the other day perplexed 
| political students, and set managing electoral attorneys 
by the ears with the “minority clause.” The whole 
of that debate was very amusing, from the false 
pleas and funny affectations, Mr. ‘TT. Chambers 
had found out that the English public hadn’t 
bitten at his bigotry, while the Irish public 
was beginning to talk of civil wars again; 
—further, Mr. T. Chambers had found out that he 





he is, in his Parliamentary appearances, neither more 
nor less than a gifted bore. This arises from Sir | 


Edward not being natural, and yet not having that 
flexibility of genius which enables men like Mr. 
Disraeli to act. He would be a Parliamentary success, 
as Monlalembert is, or as Macaulay, among us, is, if 
he would talk out on his own themes his own convic- 
Hons in his own language. But Maltravers having 
studied the world, will insist upon being practical, and 
while attempting to preserve the lofty altitude endea- 
Yours to ape the Lumley Ferrars tone on the Lumley 

errars class of question; and, accordingly, the catas- 
trophe is awkward. Sir Edward, in short, has, this 


was teasing the Government with which he wants 
to “act”’—and Mr. T. Chambers, backing out of a 
bad business, looked grim and solemn, and protested 
that he only gave way because of the “ factious oppo- 
sition” arrayed against him—that opposition con- 
sisted of Irish members, indolent and disunited. Mr. 
T. Chambers and his friends asseverating, that as 
true Liberals and Protestants, and as guardiaus of 
that personal liberty so dear to Englishmen, they 
were bound to pry into the management of nunne- 
ries, and to see whether or not young ladies were 
ever “confined” (they used the phrase with a leer 
quite up to the mark of British legislators) against 





their will:—these being Protestants who are not 
agile in looking after the management of capi- 
tular and other Established establishments, and 
guardians of personal liberty (such as Mr. New- 
degate), who adored the Czar of Russia even 
while he flogged the nuns of Minsk. But the 
most curious and inconsistent position was that taken 
by Lord John Russell, who sat between Mr. Fitzroy 
and Lord Palmerston, and who, nevertheless, talked 
of “the Government” having been opposed to Mr. 
T. Chambers. All this did not matter, however; it 
was a dishonest farce, and on such occasions the 
House gets as smoothly as it can out of the folly and 
villany of the bigots and hypocrites of the two 
sides—it being a rule that the English fanatics shall 
always attack the Irish fanatics for being under 
clerical influence! And the general disgust at the 
matter was exemplified on Thursday by the attend- 
ance; 100 only divided on the question; and of that 
100 only 30 appeared in the House. Mr. Bright, 
loathing the whole display, burst out into an indig- 
nant warning to the House cf Commons not to allow 
itself to be sunk into a synod, and not to give 
itself up to the wretched canters of the Spooner 
genus—a piece of declamation which was well cheered 
by the liberal side, even by those who voted for the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; and, out of doors, the 
Liberal papers have taken up Mr. Bright’s cue. It 
is altogether inappropriate that the House of Com- 
mons should submit to sectarian discussions. But 
why? Simply because the House of Commons, as 
a Board of men of the world, cannot settle sectarian 
strife,—having no earnestness, which, in this case, 
means no religion. And none of its leaders haying 
the courage to face the religious difficulties of the 
country, the House temporises and finesses with 
such questions, and, in consequence, is at the- mercy 
of every creature of the T. Chambers’ breed, who 
bids, in his small borough, for the support of that 
white-neckcloth interest, the existence, not to say 
the prevalence, of which in the English communities 
is fatal to the country’s pretensions to civilisation. 
Saturday Morning, “ A STRANGER.” 





Tue Perrecr Men.—In the middle great men 
united a dozen different sciences, and excelled in all. Now 
we're puny, and talent is subdivided. Michael Angelo was a 
sculptor, architect, painter, and poet. Now, we have the 
education of parts: the harper’s finger, the jockey’s knee, 
the engraver’s eye, the dancers’s foot. We a tree 
back to one branch to get any fruit at all, and when it comes 
tis stunted. 

Tue Jews.—It is a singular thing that for forty years in 
the wilderness their clothing waxed not old, nor knew they 
such a thing as cast-off raunent; and now for hundreds of 

ears they have lived by trading on the sloughs of civilised 
urope. 

Sonananns,-She English poor, in spite of their dulness, 
are often happy in their nicknames. I remember an old 
coramodore at ever who was called by the sailors “‘ Admiral 
Wholebones,” because he always escaped danger by never 
running into it; and a a very severe engagement with 
two French frigates, off Cherbourg, unfortunately could not 
find his fepue till just as the enemy sheered off. A usurer’s 
house in Gloucestershire was known as ‘ Pinchpoor Castle ;” 
and I have heard of a doctor famous for decimating the 
infant population, who got the name of “ Herod” from his 
constant ‘* massacre of the Innocents.” 

Evrore anp Morocco.—On one side of the fosse you 
see, seated gravely, with his legs crossed under a wild 
tree, one of the guards of the Sultan of Moroceo. With 
his great arqueb pended to the tree, he smokes his 

ipe, nnd looks fixedly and gloomily st the soldier of the 
Provincial of Valentia or Seville, who on his side, huddled 
into his sentry-box, and leaning on his carabine, throws a 
distrustful ghance across the ditch at his neighbour. At 
every fifty paces you meet thus Europe and Morocco face to 
face, silently gazing on each other, in the persons of their 
sentinals, And what ay — i to aay haw 
are common to both? In what language can t 
which both should be capable of understanding ? Of tire 
Arab language, the Catholic peninsula has never know: 
any thing more than the words left behind in its own by tle 
conquerors who founded the Alhambra and the Albaycin; 
and as to Spanish, it is long since the Arab of Morocco, the 
degenerate son of those conquerors, has entirely forgotten it. 
If the silence that reigns along the line is ever dust itis 
by the report of a gun suddenly heard from the Moorish side. 
The Mussulman soldier, without troubling himself to get up, 
has shot a bull on the Spanish territory, which hunger had 
tempted to trespass within sight of the fat ogtum usurped 
by the Moors fifteen years ago.— ieu's Morocco. 





‘8 

Cuarms or A November Foc.—Clondless skies for 
weeks together, are wearisome enough, and the trite excla- 
mation of the late Captain Fothergill, may be in point. 
This eccentric officer was returning from India, where lie 
had served for years; coming on deck, when entering the 
English Channel in a foggy November morning, “ Ha,” said 
he to the lieutenant of the watch, “ this is what I call some- 
thing like—none of your cursed eternal blue skies here—a 
fellow can see Lis owu breath now!” 
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Literature. 


Critics are.not)the-legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
notmake laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








Tux.authorship of the two most eelebrated books in the world—except the 
Bible and Koran—remains a secret; and it is very improbable that even 
the sagacity of our grandchildren will discover more respecting the author 
or-authors of Homer and L’ Imitation du Jésus Christ, than is known to us. 
And we know:nothing. There are, indeed, scholars and bookworms who, 
rsetting an hypothesis sin the place of an enigma, and straightway believing 
in their own *fiction, do devoutly believe that Homzr wrote the Homeric 
Poems (or that the’Homeride wrote them), and that Gerson or Grrsen, 
or A’Kemris—the choice “is open—wrote L'Imitation. But the world cares 
very little «about ‘these questions of parentage. It cherishes the great 
Foundlings of Literature without a thought of their genealogy. New 
editions perpetually illustrate this insatiable desire to possess the book, no 
matter who may claim the authorship; and it would be perfectly idle to 
announce a new edition of L’Jmitation, unless some novelty warranted it; 


and there is a novelty in the edition just published by M. pz Sacy which | P 


may make it interesting to our lovers of old literature—it is the old transla- 
tion by Micuen pe Maruuac, which two eenturies have not seen sur- 
passed. There is a ‘flavour in this old Freneh which the palates of con- 
noisseurs will appreciate. 





The contributions of America to the literature of Europe are daily be- 
coming of greater importance, and there is one subject on which, from the 
peculiarity of her position, America must always be looked to for fresh light 
—that subject is Ethnology. One of the most important publications that 
has yet.appeared on.this subject comes to us in.the form of a bulky quarto 
volume, ‘eopiously illustrated, .under the title of Types of Mankind, by Dr. 
Nort and.Grorce:.R. Guwpox. A work containing such vast and compre- 
hensive erudition:could:only be «satisfactorily noticed in a series of articles, 
and we shall have recourse to a competent ethnologist for a judgment on 
the ethnological value of this volume, reserving to ourselves, if time and 
opportunity ‘serve, the treatment of some portions falling more within our 
competence. Enough ‘for the present if we indicate the nature of the 
contents. Dr. Parrerson contributes a notice of the Life and Scientific 
Labours of the late Dr. Samuel George Morton, to whom the work is appro- 
priately dedicated. Acasstz, the great zoologist, contributes a Sketch of the 
natural provinees of the Animal'World, andtheir relation to the different types 
of Man. The-rest of the work.is contributed by Dr. Norr and Mr. Gu- 
pon, and relates to the history and natural history, in other words, to the 
archwology and zoology of the human race. 





In thedatest: number of the New York Quarterly is an article on the English 
Universities, which deserves special notice at our hands. It might have 
been written. by. an.Oxford or Cambridge man, as far as regards familiarity 
with the working of the university systems, and the difficulty o1  >tting 
efficient reform out of tutors’ associations, heads of houses, or ary other 
board ; but few men ‘ofveither university could take go broad a view of this 
great question. ‘The writer shows that the founders of these noble institu- 
tions endowed.them forthe benefit.of the “brain possessors,” not the “land 
possessors ” of the country ;—that the teaching to be got there is inadequate 
to the requirements of the present. time ;—that the religious tests exacted 
are inconsistentwith the religious state of the country, as well as with the 
intentions of the old founders ;—and that the university and tutorial bodies, 
as now constituted, cannot be expected to make:the radical changes neces- 
sary. ‘These opinions are to be inferred from his statement of facts, obtained 
from the Report of the Royal Commissioners, and from the recommenda- 
tions-of the Oxford Tutors’ Association ; for there is no.dogmatism and little 
“* discourse of reason” in the article. He makes the facts explain the true 
state of the ease, to the intelligent reader. In the concluding paragraph 
only does he declare expressly his own opinions on the matter ; one of whieh, 
it must be remembered, is not an innovation, but a restoration of rights ; 
namely—that'“ English gentlemen, English tradesmen, ay, and English me- 
chanics, too—for there is not only ‘ample space and verge enough’ for all 
these, but’express provision made for the poorest and the humblest of them 
—are entitled to have security for the proper education of their sons in 
those venerable institutions—for their highest instruction, their most careful 
training, their utmost accomplishment ‘as highly educated men and right- 
minded Christi emen.” 

This article isesignifieant of the great interest felt by American scholars 
and gentlemen in all:the important questions affecting the intellectual status 
of the mother - country. What is done at Oxford or Cambridge rouses 
their sympathy ‘and excites their hope and fear—there is no jealousy or 
mauvaise —plaisanteric in ‘their treatment of the matter. Why do our 
Government and Parliament, by the niggling treatment of this great sub- 
ject, compel English readers to draw unfavourable comparisons between 
views on the matter in monarchical or in republican countries ? 








The death of Mr. Picxertna, the publisher, is the more to be. ’ 
that he was almost unique among his class. His knowledge Tegretted, 
his antiquarian. knowledge—of books, was something quite remarkable a 
made him the friend of scholars. His high character in business was Pei mg 
a moment clouded by his recent pecuniary misfortunes; but it is ‘ for 
choly thing that his last hours were embittered by the knowledge that }; 
daughters would probably be penniless when his debts were al] paid ~4 
take this opportunity of mentioning a circumstance which we inadvertenii, 
omitted last week, and which some of our readers will be glad to io 1 
subscription for these ladies has been begun by some personal friends , 
their father. 0 





TALFOURD’S CASTILIAN. 
The Castilian. An Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By T. N. Talfourd, 


In noticing, a week or two ago, the last Vacation Ramble of My Juati 
Talfourd, published simultaneously with the volume now before us yee 
reserved the drama for separate consideration, due to it from the high be 
tation enjoyed by its author as a dramatic poet, and from the fact theta, 
publication, long promised, has been eagerly expected by numbers of friends 
and admirers, who little dreamed that it would first reach our hands as 
osthumous work. ? 
To all who loved Judge Talfourd, or who honoured his genius, it must be 
matter of rejoicing that there is no fading of the laurel visible in this hi 
latest work. Indeed, not only does it fully sustain the reputation aired 
by his former dramatic productions, but we are inclined to believe it will 
be ranked as second only to Jon, which stands unquestionably first and 
highest. But here it is right to qualify our meaning, and to explain that 
we admire the Castilian as we admire all ‘Talfourd’s plays—in the light of 
dramas to be read, not acted. They are, in fact, pom cast in the dramatic 
form. Finely conceived character, high and noble sentiment, pure and ap. 
esa diction, are all there, but the personages pass as in a magic glass 
efore us—they lack passion, reality, humanity, flesh and blood. We admire 
the classic conception, the appropriate image, the lofty thought; but our 
intellect is alone interested ; we sympathise with our nom not with our 
hearts; our perception is rarely tear-blinded, our judgment never laid to 
sleep; we are in no danger of sympathising with the villain, or of bei 
deceived by the deceiver—we are never what is called ‘ carried away.” 

It is always necessary to make this distinction, because no two works of 
art, notwithstanding their external resemblance, are more profoundly diffe- 
rent than what are distinguished as reading and as acting ed they appeal 
to different emotions of the mind, interest by different modes of action, are 
subject to different requirements of composition, .and either is 
when judged by the standard of the other. Byron’s Sardanapalus iss 
noble a poem as ever was written, while the Stranger of Kotzebue contains 
probably as much ‘‘ trash” as was ever condensed into five acts; and yet, 
not even spectacle and erudition can make the former otherwise than weari- 
some as a stage play, while the latter, even indifferently played, seldom fails 
to excite the sympathies, and shake the stoicism, of ever so criticallyin- 
clined an audience, who ‘‘ ‘ weep,’ and are disarmed.” 

We believe that many of the beauties of the Castilian would be lost upm 
the stage ; while, on the other hand, our pleasure in reading it is. compara- 
tively but little affected by certain defects in dramatic construction, which 
would become palpable in representation. It is deficient in unity of action, 
concentration, onward movement. The subject is the revolt of Toledo and 
other Spanish towns under the iron rule of Cardinal Adrian, appointed 
regent during the absence of Charles the Fifth in the Netherlands. Don 
John de Padilla (the Castilian), the type of a hero and a_ patriot, was the 
leader in the struggle for liberty, and finally its victim, being supplanted by 
a more artful and unscrupulous demagogue. The chief interest of the drama 
lies in the mental strife of Padilla, between his sense of his country's wrong, 
his feelings as a loyal subject, and the difficulty which he speedily expe 
riences in restraining men who have once ed the Rubicon of rebellion 
within justand temperate limits. With this is combined a second point.of 
interest, the temporary return to reason of the unfortunate queen, Joaunala 
Loca, the widow of Philip the First, the mother of Charles. _ This singular 
lucid interval, during which she actually assumed the reins of F appere 
would seem capable of producing a most powerful dramatic effect ; and, in 
fact, the scene which closes the third act is wonderfully fine, imposing, and 
affecting. But the climax is there, too early in the piece, a fault in dramatic 
construction. A third element of interest (and one which we are justified 
in believing to have been not the least important in the author's eyes, from 
the fact of its being indicated in the motto prefixed to the tragedy) is the 
character of the wife of Padilla, Donna Maria Pacheco, whose faith in her 
noble husband is only equalled by her ambition for him. 

The following extract is from ‘the scene we alluded to above—the ali 
awakening of the unhappy Joanna :— 


Moxon, 


“MARIA, 
“Your Highness’ age 

Leaves years of life to come. 

“ JOANNA. 

“* Ay years, years, years— 

For Iam doom’d, to wear a wondrons life, 
Far off, it dawned in lustre; then ’twas pall’d 
In blackness streak’d with horrors; now it bursts 
From sleep by fits, when long past things flash out 
In shapes that crowd the chambers of my brain 
To agony that spends its ferce in throbbing ; 
And then I sleep again—long dreamless sleeps— 
Which must ps for years; so Time sweeps by 
And leaves me a dull monument to keep 
His saddest records ; none would own me now 
For Isabella's daughter. 


“* MARIA. 
“ All who knew 
Her image living, trace it in your Highness. 











May 20,.4854. | 
———————— “ JOANNA. 


We condlude with an extract from the closing scene :— 








4 Ne; 1 aloneof those that breathe have known her; 
ean:tell.you things no iningepe ; 
But mine beheld. When the world’s mighty strife 
*Pwixt-Moor.and. Christian, in which radiant saints 
Vouehsafed: to: minglerwith our hosts, was crewn’d 
ion, in-earth’s breathless silence, made 
tamed Grenada, by my mother's side 
J eatyandsaw the cnormens towers wasc 
ing siege, beneath the 
’ Of ice-clad mountains, which with their peaks of fire 
i ‘feet. Our veterans 
Stood like mail’d-statues, 'till the:giant eress 
Of virgin silver, which my father raised 


Before him in bis battles, shone erect 


inst heaven's azure, on the Alhambra’s top, 
ogacits sacred shadow on the dome 
1 cheaved under it ; then.all 
Fell on their knees, and down scar-furrowed cheeks 
roli’d slowly, as the hymn of praise 
jBleated onair; but none advanced a step 
Towards the.surreader’d gates, till thence vd 
Hundreds-of| Obristian captives freed from depths 
\,Of:Moorish dungeons, shrinking in strange sunk ght, 
Who totter’d to ny mother’s feet) to bless i 
(Her dace, like those, they said, which beam’d in-sleep 
(Bhat follow'd torture. Theu, what shouts arose! 
What endless torrent of plumed troops swept by us, 
With cataract roar! It rushes on my brain— 
It racks me—lay me down. : 
[Marta assists JOANNA to lie down, and adjusts the pillows.” 


“* MONDEIAR. 
“Do you dare to call him traitor ? 


‘* PADILLA. 
“Forbear, my brother; when in arms, twas meet 
“To hurl such imputation back, but now 
"Meek resignation to the-will of Him 
Who calls me to His bar, alone should rule 
The parting throbs of life. I would not tax 
The nt’s patience further; so, at once, 
Farewell. Rejoice to think that e’er yon clond, 
That waits upon the sun, shall drink its light 
Onur own Joanna’s little face will shine 
Direct upon her father’s. 
(To ApRtaN.) You'll give passage 
For these to.their old home ? 
“MARIA. 
“* Not there !—the joys 
Our dear.abode has nurtured, crush’d on earth, 
Will have no portion in etherial realms 
Where we shall meet ; and I must henceforth breathe 
To dream of the Eternal. 


“ PADILLA. 
“ Think not, dearest, 
a — - will fail us; no—I feel 
jpon this giddy margin of two worlds, 
That there is nothing beantiful in this 
The passion’d soul has clasp’d, but shall partake 
Its everlasting essence ; not a scent 
Of rain-drench'd flower, nor fleece of evening cloud 
Which blended with a thought that rose to Heaven 
Shall ever die; but link'd with joy that drew 
Colour and shape frem this fair world, shall shed 
Familiar sweetness through the glorious frame 
After a thousand ages. 


‘* MONDELAR. 
“ Will you speak 

Nothing of public import ;—of your course ? 
. “ PADILLA. 
“* Nothing—my course is of the past—afar 
Already Loney it, as I stand 
Assoil’d from mortal strife, in hope to win 
Eternal peace. So take at once farewell. 


‘© MARIA. 
4" Let me go with you to the end. 


“ PADILLA. 
“* No farther ; 
The way I see is short. Farewell for this world. 
Exit PADILLA, A 
[Donna Marta remains standing in the centre of the scene, 
gazing after PADILLA and supporting ALPHONSO. 


“ ADRIAN. 
“‘ Lead her away; thence she will see him die. 


‘MARIA. 
“Lead me away! Think you I fear the block, 
The headsman, and the axe? No—I-behold 
Avsainted-hero turn those ghastly shapes 
To images of triumph ; while it lasts 
These eyes shall drink his mortal greatness in ; 
-Kneel down, my son, and gaze-with me; you'll see 
Nothing so beautiful on this side heaven. 
[ALPHonso falls on his knees before MartA, but covers his face with 
his hands ; she stands erect fixedly gazing in the same direction. 


. ‘* ALPHONSO. 
“Forgive me; "tis not possible. 
** MARIA, 
oe “ He treads 
“Lightly as on the evening when I changed 
Love's vow for his ; he Jays his robe aside 
With airiest grace ; he turns his head—thank God 
I caught that look and know it met my own— 
Hekneels before me; while the sun sheds forth 
A slanting glory through the lurid clouds 
That falls upon him as a visible track 
-From earth to heaven; and now the headsman wields 
His axe in air, 
“ ALPHONSO. 
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“ SEARTA. 
“ No—it has caught the sunbeam—and revolves 
Above him like.a crown of glory sent 
= wreathe his head. ited lps thabhenethohes 
-Breathes prayer through parted li t e 
Dhoparers intocabesh yeah. 

a “ ALPHONSO. 
“ And now? 
“ 


“With God.” 





THE LIFE OF MRS. SHERWOOD. 


The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. Edited by her daughter, Sophia Kelly, Authoress of “The 
rte ffords,” &., &c. 4 slates 


Ir is a truth known to many persons that in the-world of evangelical litera- 
ture.a little talent goes a t way; and that writers like the late Mrs. Sher- 
wood. and Charlotte Eli are spoken of there as women of genius. But 
if their works be read by the common light of this work-a-day world, and be 
judged by the ordinary critical s of mere mortal and immortal books, 
they will be found among the poorest li productions of the eentury— 
being below the Tupperian type in want of originality, tawdry language, and 
fluent common-place. When we hear of the vast numbers sold, and of the 
prices paid for books of this description, we must remember. that itis.as 
exponents and inculcators of certain doctrines dear to the .hearts.of the 
buyers that these things are bought, and not for their literary value as books. 
Viewed in that light, mdeed,:we fear Charles Lamb -and others of the un- 
godly would declare that they are not to be considered as books at all, any 
more’than almanacks and draught-boards lettered at the back. 

We cannot, therefore, think that there was any necessity for publishing 
this great book about Mrs. Sherwood, on the ground of her having: been “a 
woman of genius anda distinguished authoress.” But she herself and her 
friends have judged otherwise ; and have given to mankind:what was meant 
for a party. From fifteen volumes of journals and autobiographic papers 
her daughter has put together the present life, which might with advantage 
be reduced to one-fourth its present size. 

The life of Mrs. Sherwood was not very remarkable either by incident or 
association ; still it is, like every fairly written autobiography, interesting in 
many parts. She was a-woman of an active, energetic character, well-born, 
and, for her day, welleducated. She must have handsome as a young 
woman, with lively manners and a good deal of cleverness. The egotism of 
the book is wearisome, and a great portion of it must be delightful only to 
her own family. She is proud of her descent from a follower of William 
the Conqueror, and does not scruple to proclaim her pride, although it must 
surely be part of that deadly sin—“ the pride of life.” The most interesting 
portions of the book are her own early life at home and at school at Reading, 
and the story of her husband’s dangers and wanderings in France when a 
boy, during the Revolution. She was not early ‘‘a child of ,” buta 
zeal for evangelical principles prevailed in her father’s house, oll, as.a child, 
she was not slow to uphold the cause against any young infidels she chanced 
to meet—ecce signum:— 

“‘My father discovered that Dr. S. was an infidel, imbued .also with the political spi 
pte Mr. Edgeworth, and all that party, only that he was vastly more Lect: ed 

were. 

dies aratincuntmetabiasmernent; but my father and the doctor entered upon 
the contest—my father, all glowing and bright, as he was, through the influence of the 
indwelling Spirit of Divine love, ever hoping that in time he should prevail against this 
infidel scoffing mind, for its own everlasting benefit. Of all this I unders' but little 
at the time, and my sister, of course, still less; but yet sufficiently toshow a childish 
in the cause, though the Christian spirit of brotherly love was sadly wanting in us, as the 
following anecdote will show. One day the eldest son of Dr. S. said to Lueyy who-was 
about a year elder than himself, ‘that some persous thought that there had once been 
Jesus Christ, but that he did not believe it.’ ‘Don’t you?’ said my.sister, and she 
him with all her little might, rolled him down on the carpet, and beat. him with. 
= etree, at which, I_must confess, I did not interfere, as, being older, I onght 

ve done. 

A relation of her father’s,»who had married a Frenchman attached tothe 
household of the Duc d’Orleans, and was afterwards separated from him, 
came to pay a visit at her father’s parsonage when she was about twelve 
years old, and made agreat impression on her mind. 

‘* Never shall I forget the arrival of Madame de Pelivé.at Stanford. -She then owned:to 
be forty years of age, and, as her father had been dead forty years, it was impossible for her 
to plead that she was younger. She arrived in a epee maid, a lap-dogyia 
canary bird, an organ, and boxes heaped upon boxes, till it was impossible to see the:persems 
> I was, ii ecg a the — to ——_ palin eke focws A . large _—— 
rately dressed, roi cal an e . -dark, 

Soutien and had. most brilliant eyes ‘The a dress at that aoe 
more preposterous and troublesome t any whieh prevailed memory 
those now living. This style had been introduced by the ill-fated |Marie Antoinette,and 
Madame de Pelivé had come straight from the very fountain. head of these absurdities. The 
hair was worn crisped or violently frizzed about the face in the shape of a 
stiff curls, fastened with pins, hung on the neck, and the whole was well pumatamel 
ered with’different coloured A high cushion was ‘fastened at the top 

ir, and over that, either, a cap adorned with artificial flowers and feathers to such’ a 
height as sometimes rendered it somewhat difficult to preserve its equilibrium, or.a balloon 
hat, a‘fabric of -wire and tiffany, of-immense circumference. The hat would»require to be 
fixed on the head with long pins, and — trencherwise, quite flat and unbending in its 
full proportions. “The crown was ‘dow, and, like'the cap, richly set off with feathers and 
flowers. The lower part of the dress consisted of a full petticoat generally flounced, 

and a very long train ; but instead of a hoop, there was a vast pad at the bottom of 
the waist behind, and a frame of wire in front to throw out the ief, so as*much as 
possible to resemble the eraw of a _ 

“Such were the leading articles of this style of dress, and so arranged was the 
which —— forth from the chaise at the door of the lovely and simple parsonage of 
ford. My father was ready to hand her out, my mother toweleome her; and what would 
have alarmed:most other persons in her appearance, was set down by them onlyas the 
result of a long-residence in Paris,-where it was well known that people did over-dress, arid 
were almost lied to wear rouge. The bandboxes were all conveyed into ourbest bed- 
room, ae ame a her oT ee ts -4 - — we where she sat like 
a queen, really em -of an 8 ad to rendering ' herself 

Swathle. “Whibiveke-wur-eith eo-the sever had cantiaded ter -4diy-Santoeeter tone 
the day, and she always appeared either in new dresses or new adjustments. I have-often 
svished that I could reeal of the anecdotes she used to’ tell of ‘the Court 

but one only can I remember—it referred to the then popular song of 
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“It falls? It falls? 
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to sing: —‘ When the first dauphin,’ she said, ‘ was born, a nurse was for biur 
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the country, and there was no song with which she could soothe the babe but Marlbrook, an} “ ‘ Incessantly.’ —— 
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old ballad till then only in The Queen heard the air, admired, 
and brought ie frwal making it the fashion.” This isthe only one of Madame de Pelivé’s 
stories wi I remember, although I was very greatly amused by them, and could lave 
listened to her for hours together. My admiration was also strongly excited by the splen- 
dour and varieties of her dresses, her superb trimmings, her sleeves tied with knots of 
coloured ribbon, her trains of silk, her beautiful hats, and I could not understand the purpose 
for which she took so much pains to array herself. 

“ Madame de Pelivé was the first specimen I had ever seen of a female wholly given up 
to vanity, not merely to the love of fine clothes, which I believe to be in some women a 
simple love of accumulating finery, but of a vanity whose end and object is to gain admi- 
ration. But, in measure as the means of gratifying this passion becomes more scanty, it 
seems, alas! but to increase in power. But I was then too young, and my parents too 
simple, to regard these things in their true light.” 

Vanity, if we may judge from the evidences in the volume before us, was 
Mrs. Sherwood’s own besetting sin. We sce a particular fault of character 
in another very quickly when we possess it ourselves—whether consciously 
or unconsciously. Mrs. Sherwood’s vanity is not of an offensive kind—be- 
cause it was always well fed by those around her. She gives us a glimpse 
of Anna Seward and other “Lichfield luminaries,” which is pleasant. Of 
the euphonious Anna herself, she tells things which one does not gather 
from other reminiscences, but which is quite credible. Why should she not 
have been a charming woman before she became so pompous and stony 
blue? It is strange to think of Miss Seward in the light of an objection- 
able, emancipated female! The straight-laced ladies (especially if plain) 
could not have liked such a lady as Mrs. Sherwood thus describes :— 

“Miss Seward was at that period, when my father was a very young man, between 
twenty and thirty; for I know not her precise age. She had that peculiar sort of beauty 
which consists in the most brilliant eyes, glowing complexion, and rich dark hair. She was 
tall and majestic, and was unrivalled in the power of expressing herself. She was at the 
same time e ingly greedy of the admiration of the other sex; and though capable of 
individual attachment, as she manifested in after life much to her cost, yet not very nice as 
to the person by whom the homage of flattery was rendered at her shrine. 

“She was, in a word, such a woman as we read of in romances; and, had she lived in 
some dark age of the past, might have been charged with sorcery, for even in advanced life 
she often bore away the | — of admiration from the young oe beautiful, and many even 
were fascinated who wholly condemned her conduct.” 





ANGELO. 

Angelo. A Romance of Modern Rome. Bentley. 
“ AncELo” displays considerable powers of language and description, skill in 
the conduct of the story, and forcible delineation of character. It is un- 
doubtedly, in some particulars, a clever novel. But having said this, we 
have exhausted the meed of praise we can bestow upon the book. Did it 
profess to be pure fiction, and might we, as we have at times been inclined 
to imagine, place the respected name of Ann Radcliffe in the title-page, it 
would command our admiration for its fertility of invention and daring 
exaggeration of the horrible ; but when we are sought to be persuaded that 
these tales are true, when we find that the story is written with an earnest 
aim and purpose, that purpose being the glorification of the Protestant 
Church by the exposure of Roman Catholic iniquities, we hold it a duty not 
to lay the book away without recording a protest against most glaring and 
prejudicial illiberality. Among the personages of the drama we have an 
infidel Jesuit priest, an unsatisfied neophyte, and a Protestant family, the 
head of which is pursued with a mysterious vengeance by the Jesuits. With 
these elements of romance are mixed up the recent political state of Rome, 
under Pio Nono, the secret societies of the Italian liberals, and the counter- 
associations of the Church party, forming altogether materials for an inte- 
resting romance, were the animus of the book a less narrow and bitter one. 
But before we proceed further, let us justify our words by the following 
extracts. The first, it will be observed, is from the preface, where the writer 

“ As a mere English reader, the worst defilements of Jesuitism are, happily, as sealed a 
chapter to her as to the majority of her sex; but Michelet, and the current litérateurs of 
the day on that subject, fully justify her portraiture of an infidel Roman Catholic priest; a 
type, alas! of that fearful body, who, Siscatharsuneed of those responsibilities which re- 
strain, those fears which awe, and those hopes which inspire a Christian, roam powerfully 
protected over the earth, and, in the voice and accents of a religion of love, of purity, and of 
peace, incite to crime, and compound with iniquity. Day by day, the fearful fact becomes 
more prominent that the disciples of Loyola guide the reins of almost every Government 
upon earth; and, day by day, it becomes more and more the duty of every sincere Protestant 
in this favoured land, to further to the utmost, according to his station and opportunities, 
the growth and nurture of that eternal Truth, to the glorious influence of which he owes 
every political advantage, every social blessing; and, what is far dearer, more precious than 
these, that hope, which over-arches the gulf of death, and makes him a joyfal inheritor of a 
better world.” 


Is the growth of “Eternal Truth” to be nartured by hatred and un- 
charitableness? Can the sincere believer in “ a better world” really ima- 
ine that its entrance is closedeto all who do not seek it under the same 
er with himself ? 
The promise of this preface is borne out by the book. Judge, reader, for 
yourself :— 

“© Not at all, my dear sir; there has always been a spy about you in Wales—and there 
were means used to undermine your health, as there have subsequently been measures taken 
to destroy your life.’ 

“Tt is impossible! I had, I confess, an idea of the kind once, and my sister-in-law dis- 

“Very agen aod gd discharged d J I 

ery likely. might have discharged ten sets, and yet a Jesuit, with a purpose in 
view, would always have had one in pay. That this was the case I am — to prove, 
Were it necessary, no less than the whole of what I am now going to reveal. Padre Basino, 
at the time of your marriage—the wild, but young and handsome Count Nasibo—was 
passionately devoted to your wife; and, had you not come in the way, would most likel 
so have pruned down his excesses, modelled his conduct, and persevered in his suit, as ulti- 
mately to have overcome the lady's repu , and borne off the prize. Your union put 
this out of the question; and he took to his bosom two mistresses, Ambition and Revenge, 
and has never for a s day deserted their service. He entered the Church, and took the 
oaths of the Society of Jesus, and thenceforward public aims and private malice went 
a. , side by side, You shook the faith of your wife in the Romish doctrines, I 

ve 

‘“** Decidedly, I did; she saw the folly of them before we were married, and was 

monte § for a formal reception into our Church as soon as we should take up our abode in 


‘** That would be a sufficient sanction to the society for persecuting you. Nothing is 
more bitterly kr than the seduction of a soul; but, have you not been moved to Fin 
the ranks yourself 


EADER. (Saronpay, 


“ ¢ Yes, and had you done so, in a tem point of view, you would have 


haps, a deal—but, since you were i it became re e8caped, 
etataae ene: " * legitimate object to get hy 

“* The aim of the body,’ continued Maturin, ‘of which Basino was the 
I have said, to your estates. It was a great oversight on your part not to bu % 
having obtained this, they coveted its surroundings as a matter of course. i for, 
person to sell or to alienate, and in Basino’s hands were not likely to live fore Were not 4 
nee had a nephew and ep -_ —_ - nares aye mark! _ nephew isfy 

fo. aor at Oxford about a year ago? 

“¢ The man of whom he hired the Fireking (rightly n: vicious 
pay, and it was from him he bought his Bisck be thi te — east) was ig 

“© Yes, certainly.’ 

“¢ And by his recommendation he hired his present groom ?’ 

“ , And Bleck Di has th him twice, and will throw him till 

** An ck Di has thrown him twice, and will throw him ti ill him. ;: 
in riding her. I begged him again and again to shoot her before I oi Mat te pei 
me Be = as eri ou don’t mean to say we are always to be Pasi 

ut, : ie 
thing. Better migrate to'the cntigalon--betine discharge a pad through ocean 
once—tban live in perpetual suspicion of servants and fear of our life,’ a 

“** Tt will end,—I will end it; I have the means. But I trust I have shown 
interlaced and articulated is the web which may envelop families or individuals, =! sa 
offer, at once, spoil for a vicious and irresponsible community, anda bs they 
Ss] cave peetivciaty lp thot help who-ame the gurepers 0s SG 
and more particu i P : 
the astate jackals to the powerful tad voracious ton: Ts rene Mo the méaagere— 

That the aim of the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy, and of the Soe 
of Jesus in particular, is to advance and further in every way the empire of 
that Church which they believe to be eternal and infallible —that th 
pursuit of this aim, and of any minor object tending towards this aim ‘aon 
act with steadfast, iron determination, and often with unsery lous disregard 
of the means employed,—that there may be found among their ranks, ag in 
all great bodies of men, individuals ready to bend to private interests and 
vengeances the mighty powers within their hands—we are fully prepared to 
believe; but that the Padre Basino, the “ villain” of this romance, is 
common type of the Jesuit priest, as the authoress of ‘* Angelo,” in the 
above quoted, prepares us to receive,—that English gentlemen are d 
and slow-poisoned for years, their servants retained as spies and murderers 
their heirs supplied with dangerous horses, their wives driven to distraction 
if not to death, their children stolen, and half-a-dozen sy plementary 
murders added to this list,—-and that these things are done by Jesuit pion | 
high in the confidence of their order, professedly in the interests of the 
society, in reality to gratify a private vengeance of their own,—we do not 
believe, and we think that the spirit that can credit fellow-creatures with 
crimes so monstrous, is a lineal descendant of that which, under a different 
social dispensation, would have burnt them at the stake. 

We say this from no sympathy with the Roman Catholic faith. We are 
proud of the name of Protestant, proud of those forefathers who had the 
courage to ‘ protest” against error and moral slavery in days when such 
courage signified more than we, who have always enjoyed the blessed privi- 
lege of free inquiry, can ever realise. Perhaps the men who fought fora 
free faith in the sixteenth century hardly knew themselves all they wr 
winning for their descendants. We owe to that first blow, struck by them, 
all that freedom of opinion which is the very keystone of proses and real 


civilisation. It is but natural that we should have small sympathy with 
Catholicism, which is the embodiment of ideas totally antagonistic. But 
while we may denounce the errors, and labour against the advancement, of 


Roman Catholic doctrines, we have no right to deny the members of that 
church the possession of a belief as sincere and earnest as our own, and an 
endeavour to act up to the light which is in them—which, if there be any 
truth in religion, must be the ome thing needful for Protestant, or Catholic, 
Jew, Pagan, or Infidel. 





JULIE. 

Julie; or, Love and Duty. By Emilie Flygare Carlén, Author of “ The Rose of Tisleton,” 

&e, Bentley. 
WE are tempted to notice this book for the sole purpose of entering oleh 
test against all such worthless trash. ‘The story, if story it may be called, 
is so vapid, that the youngest bread-and-butter miss would never care to 
finish it ;—the characters are “ without form and void”—and there is no 
good scene, or description of manners—or anything like a new or sensible 
observation in the book. ‘Such a plentiful lack of wit” would not be 
tolerated in a novel of native growth, and we see no reason for treating 
“ Julie” with injudicious leniency, because the whole uninteresting business 
is supposed to be transacted on the other side of the North Sea. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Oldfield ; or, Fellowship in the East. By W.D. Arnold. 2 vols. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
German Letters on English Education. By Dr. L. Wiese, translated by W. D. Araold. , 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays intended to Illustrate the Mutual Relations 

of the Physical Organisation and the Mental Faculties. 

Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 


Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, with Easy Exercises. By T. Lund, BD. 
. , Lene, Brown, Green, and Longms 1 
A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering, with Memoir of the late Thomas Hunt. By Jam o 
Hunt, M.R.S.L. Longman, Brown, Green, 
The Divine Drama of History and Civilisation. By the Rev. James — a = Hal 
The Works of the Right Honourable Joseph Addison, with Notes. By Richard ay 3 
(British Classics.) Henry ™ John 
The Works of John Locke, with a Preliminary Essay and Notes. By J. A. ’ Bohn. 
(Standard Library.) renee 
Poems. By Melanter. Sounds d Otley. 
Marriage in May Fair. A Comedy. Prion a nr 
Remarks on the Principle of Criminal Legislation, and the Practice ¢ 
By George Combe. tite bat J Simpkin, Marsball, = 





. Co. 
Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia, By Captain Spencer. G. Routledge ont 
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= f | ¢ which has harassed the episcopal mind. It also occurs to us as being 
% I tt Oi. awkward that bishops should be engaged in this peculiar question before the 
British public. Bishops, however, should know the manners and customs of 


nost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 4 rn 
We should do our utmos a fact ; and the fact being so, the managers o' 


eth. 20 right in conforming to the wish. 
‘ We must take facts as - = yas aes, anointed representatives 
2 WAR My? a Th Ss of morals as they exist in England, cannot feel happy without “the usual 
A 6¢ LBAF Our OF TR ad BISROP S leaf,” and, of phe, the leaf ees be conceded. that conclusion we did 
BOOiws not hesitate for an instant; but what does it imply? It implies that the 
, , most educated and best trained representatives of English society cannot be 
in presence of the human form divine, cannot view it in its entire symmetry, 


their own country, and they have hit the owe feeling. prog > the 
the Crystal Palace we hold are 





has been the fate of subjects supposed peculiarly to try the quality 


STRANGE iti, ‘ FOE iS, secon. | Without thoughts wandering into reprehensible paths, without thinking 
of decency in the ppm chatector. ‘The quality itself is eternal. Thecen | shame, without violating the true purity of nature. Bishops, and other 


dition must be low indeed in which there is not some sense of decency, ~—'" | moral English people, need a protection from nature, or they are made, 
which the happiness of the individual does not render it necessary for him |if not wicked, at least uncomfortable. That is a strange fact in the anatomy 
to regulate his behaviour, so as to procure the respect and affection of those | of English morals! ; 
immediately around him. Decency means, behaviour which is becoming in | It might suggest to us, that our excessive refinement, our luxury, our 
—_ he test of becoming conduct is peculiarly delicate and at the | exile from natural exercises, our alienation from all natural conditions, have 
s where the | |i etl ES I - though | begotten morbid aberrations of mind, to which Bishops are peculiarly prone 
same time peculiarly eens. XR Sas Say. ae ‘0ug" | or peculiarly sensitive. It suggests doubt whether decency has not turned 
upon the whole it will be found, we suspect, that the essence, the kernel is | pack upon itself, and somehow been inverted into indecency. The one thing 
nearly always constant. ; ; ; | which appears to give unity and vitality to the fluctuating law of decency, 
The law which is popularly given for carrying out this master truth, is | is a pose bag ne | with the healthy rule of life—a life-preserving revulsion 
often very rude, and differs with every clime and time. In our own | from anything which tends to violate cng agg A perfectly pure and puss aa 
country certain rules of costume are considered essential to decency, whereas | human being is subject to emotions only in their proper places, and only of 


: “ee x ; _ 4+ 1 |@ generous and healthy kind; anything that violated the course of the 
in Eastern countries, where the feeling is not less strong, and is substantially ‘natural healthy pulse, that intruded upon a proper feeling at the p 
the same, our rule may be said to be almost inverted. In the West we) place, would cause that strong healthy human being to shudder and blush, 
should call a man indecent who entered the room without his shoes, while | or to turn pale. But Bishops, it appears, clothed in many clothings, shielded 
in the East, a polite man leaves his shoes behind him at the door. With us, | against the wind in broad cloth and greatcoat, covered up Against the sun 
aod . ° : ee . . 4.) | With broad-brimmed hats, swathed round their loins with silken aprons, feel 
Bishops and certain anxious persons have been threatening the Crystal | “ulsi 1 blush in th f nat he is. Whil kK oats 
Palace on a point of the kind; yet these Bishops do not scruple to let their | Se aad Pal - rn ee ee ee re rs ich - 
wives be seen in public without a veil over their faces! We know that a | °” and the on hs ae be thateaiehe _ ee a «%. ng rs an 
Turkish Ambassador in this country has actually blushed at what he has | 2°TS “Te formed entivcly by the healthy law Cages, 40) SRE eer 


: ’ . | thing, by the law of pure art. 
seen on a drawing-room day. Nay, the rule may vary in the same country ; | thing, by I 


and there are those amongst the middle class who would scruple to exercise | 
that generous exhibition of ‘the nude” which is tolerated only at evening | €} 4 { ’ 
parties in “‘ good society.” | yet ATS, 
We ought, however, always to do at Rome as Romans do; for true | 
courtesy consists in letting your behaviour, so far as conscience permits, | 
conform itself to the feelings of those around you, so that their conventional | Tur atmosphere of the Roya Itattan Orera became pleasantand seasonable 
or habitual sense of propriety shall not be ruffled. So strong is the sym-| last week, under the genial influence of Mozart and Rossini, of Mario 
pathy between man and man, that however we may regard others as freed | and Lablache. Two performances of the Barbiere, which approached ec- 
from restraints that binds us, yet we must be very travelled indeed to see a| tion as nearly as possible, and what was on the whole a very admirable one 
companion do that which we think wrong, and not to feel something like a| of Don Giovanni, brought together audiences that not only filled the theatre 
shadow of guilt or shame come over ourselves for witnessing that which we | physically, but by their interest and evident enjoyment imparted to the 
should blush to do. Hence we do not regard the controversy which has | representation an air of warmth and completeness not ere experienced 
been carried on respecting the statues of the Crystal Palace with the same during the season. This week Fidelio was repeated, but whee it was dis- 
obstinacy of artistic conservatism that some of our contemporaries have regard of Beethoven, or that the public does not coincide with some of the 
exhibited. | critics of the daily press in its estimate of Mdlle. Cruvelli, the attraction 
We have no irresistible objection to “the usual leaf.” The subject, | was not powerful enough to fill the house. I sincerely hope and believe that 
indeed, is not theoretical but practical; and the right conclusion of the | it was the latter cause. Mdlle. Cruvelli must not only make many great 
managers of the Crystal Palace must turn upon a matter of fact. There may | steps in her art ; but, more difficult still, she must become graceful and 
be valid objections to the expedient. It is to a certain extent a violation of | womanly before she can be, for a moment, spoken of as the successor of 
artistic unity ; but in so trifling a degree that it scarcely matters; since a| La Diva. On Thursday evening they gave us J Puritani, with Mario, La- 
truly skilful artist will be enabled to consult the requirements of proportion | blache, Ronconi, and Bosio—as good a cast as any within my recollection. 
and fitness sufficiently to obviate any serious violation of artistic harmony. | The sweetness of Bellini’s last opera, I confess, partakes somewhat too much 
The obligation only entails upon him the necessity of introducing a spice of, of the sugar-plum character to please me, but who could listen unmoved to 
the grotesque into regular art. A more serious objection turns upon the | Mario’s “A te, o cara,” or “ Ella ? tremante,” or hear Bosio’s “ Qui la voce,” 
very point of moral feeling. The object of the bishops and their coadjutors | and “ Vien diletto,” without a thrill of admiration at the most graceful as 
is to avoid certain inconvenient observations, apeerr, we conceive, | well as mechanically perfect vocalisation of our day? I could not. 
amongst the young. But the peculiar conventional expedient now urged) The Frencu Twearre, under M. Lafont, has been gradually gaining its old 
upon the Crystal Palace managers, docs tend at times to create in the mind | position in public estimation. For the last fortnight a suczession of plea- 
of curious youth questions on points of botany and grafting, which are per- | sant comedies and vaudevilles have been presented, admirably interpreted by 
haps not less inconvenient to be discussed or evaded than the question | Ferville, Brindeau, and the charming and piquant Malle, Luther. O. 


case: 




















DEATHS. | give incre long! Be this as it may, the Funds have risen 


BI AGES, AN SATHS 
RTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. | | in the face of an increased taxation, of the reported tight- 
| 


BIRTHS. HA" Bs May 12, at his residence, 7, St. George’s-terrace, | N€SS . money, and ee ee one p _ 
yde-park, Captain Robert Hayes, Royal Marines, aged | ings of our Governmental executive. Even the of the 
BUACKETT—May 11, at Kingstown, Ireland, the wife of pote apn dg rt Wee 7 5 - | Tiger, Lat Sg ——- has ro tole the 
jeutenan ackett, of Her Majesty’s ship Cressy: a INGILBY —May “ of the market. Pro ly a few more tolerably sized steamers 
. NG -—May 14, at the house of John Clementson, A ‘ 
daughter. Esq., Abingdon-street, Westuninater, Sir William Am- being wrecked would have but little more effect, if it 


SELWYN.—May 8, at Kingsbridge, Devon, the wife of cotts Ingilby, Bart., of Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, and | ned in detail. People do not realise the importance of t 
Commander Selwyn, R.N., L.C. Coast Guard: a daughter. Kettlethorpe-park, Lincolns 4 aged seventy. . hee ee ad eee we manage 
SHUTE—May 14, at the Parsonage, Sandgate, the wife of | RENDLESHAM.—May 12, Lucy, relict of the late William | foreign Funds are heavy, particularly Russian Fives. 


ptain Deane Shute, Quartermaster-General’s Depart- Lord Rendlesham, and wife of Stewart Marjoribanks,| The Railway Market, except amon it French Shares, has 
tent, Bengal; a daughter. | Esq. not followed Consols in the nase proportional rise. Mines 
“ife of Cootat’ yet. Upper Stone-treet, Maidstone, the | SPERLING.—May 12, at Dynes-hall, Essex, Harriet, the | are nearly all at a discount. Imperial Brazil have made 
wi e of Captain Edward Scott: a son. widow of John Sperling, Esq., and youngest daughter of , most important discoveries, but no change in the shares, 
TUFNELL.—May 16, at 13, Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair,| the late Hon. William Rochfort, of Clontarf, Ireland, | though they are, perhaps,a little firmer. Agua Frias are 
the Lady Anne Tufuell : a son and heir. r | aged ninety-six. = ian Agricultural, om the strengtirs x asked for. 
WOLSELEY.—May 15, Sir Charles Wolseley, of Wolseley, | , 4" + nt ? AL. OS Sne Come 
in the county of Stafford, Bart., aged forty-one, R.I.P. 4 | having sold one acre of land in Sydney, it is said, for 1 00, 











MARRIAGES. 











have risen 4/. per share, It will not be surprising, consider- 
BATEMAN—KERRISON.—May 18, at St. George's, Han- | == ——==————_== = | ing the immense premium that all the old Australian Bank 
of the wot Sela to Agnes, youngest daughter | "f . Pe | — the ‘New yt Banke ee ie tn aay 4 

top athey eral Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart. j i > ; | ni 1 i t % 
BAYLEY ~CHAMPS.—May 9, at All Saints, Seidiiieen | QTE rin! Afairs. | nigher at hand than is dreamt of at present. Consols leave 


| off at four o’clock tolerably firm at 89, 984. 
2 Be. aay Arden Bagley. B.A., only son of the Rev. | | An absurd report about an attack on Cronstedt obtained 
y, or of Edgcott, Northamptonshire, t« ta = “ ep hsiinnid: " but little credi i p " 
Mary Anne ¢ lara, youngest daughter of the late Major | MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. iin Grae ee eeieenaen 
Ss, y-third Light Infantry. : i 
HANDCOCK—WILLIAMS Gre a Friday Evening, May 19, 1854. Consols, 89, 89} ; Caledonian, 543, 554: st 
Chelsea, Major the si by Ly A ot a 1A GRADUAL improvement has taken place in the price of the head, 4, 15; Eastern Counties, tek male ta. 
Seventh iment, to Ellen Georgina eldest daughter of English Funds throughout the week. Yesterday was very | Glasgow, 53, 55: Great Western, 734, 738 ; Lancashire and 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Williams, of the Royal | 20table for the “Bull” feeling. The sensation caused in | Yorkshire, 60,604; London and Blackwall 84, 84; 
Artillery, ; see come | Vienna by the calling gut of oa.eee recruits, bes been inter- | Brighton, and South Coast, 100, 101; don and North 
HENRY~ ’ preted favourably by the Hebrew party in this country, as | Western, 963, 97; Lond 18 We tern Mid 
~~ 4 Ca ua 11, at St. Petrox Church, Dart- | regards a closer alliance of Austria with the Western Powers. land, 583, + al eee “4 “Sheenetaien al Hereford, 6 
Guarda is n R. J. Henry, of the Fourth Dra z00n | The frightful mortality in the Dobrudscha of the Russian | 4 dis.; North Staffordshire 64, 64 dis.; ‘ orcester, 
ary Ann, o a> dene county Derry, Ireland, to Eliza} army, and the close and harassing blockade of the Czar’s | and Wolverhampton, 27, 29: Scottish Centrals, 85, 87; South 
tillery of the Wieeenter of Captain Forster, Royal Ar-| ports in the Black and Baltic Seas, seem to have impressed | Eastern. 60 , 603 ; South Wales 34, 85; York, Newcastle, 
vy; ilderness, Dart mouth. the sanguine with the conviction that the Emperor must | and ek. 65, 66; York and North Midland, 46, 47; 
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| 
werp and Rotterdam, $i, 3t dis.; East Indian, 1}. 2 
_ Ao 5, 54; (Railway), §, 14; Ditto, 
Pret. - ‘Madras, dis. par Namur and Liege: (with 
it int.), He of France, 324, 32); Paris and Lyons, 
Th ry Parts and Orleans, 43, 45; Paris and Rouen, 
i ; 30, 304 x. d.; Sambre and 
i it 8,84; West 4; Western of France, 3, 4, 
Bi .t 4,2 pm 44, 5; St. John 
mi I Rey, 29, 31; Colonial Gold, } dis., } pm.; Linares, 10, 
} 11; New 4.4 dis. par; United 
ie 2, 34; Wallers, 4. £ dis. ; ninsulas, 4, 1 pm; 
it Kericultural’ 45, 403 A ian Bank, 77, 79; Oriental 
Bank, 46,48; Union of Australia, 71,73; Crystal Palaces, 


1}, 24'pm.; South Australian Bank, 40, 42; } 
le ema: 36,38; North British Australasian, ¢ dis., 
Loan and Land, § dis., } pm.; Scottish Investment A 

lian, 14, 1 pm. 





CORN MARKET. 


} Mark Lane, Friday Evening, May 19. 
Locat TrapE.—During the week we haye been liberally 

| supplied with Wheat, Tastes, and Oats. There is a steady 
demand for Wheat at 1s. over Monday’s rates. Oats firm. 


There has been no material alteration 
Continental markets. 
vaneed, 


. At New York and Montreal the value of Flour had : y 
notwithstandin the dull from this side. The 
stocks at New York of Wheat are very small, and are re- 


to be the same in the West, so that 
receive the large supplies which have been expected 
from there. With the comparative scarcity of fine white 
Wheat from the United States or Dantzic, Spanish meets 


a demand. 

FLoaTine TRapE.—The arrivals off the coast are begin- 
ning to fall off, and we shall shortly be without supplies 
from the Black Sea; shipments will, however, still continue 
to be made from: the Mediterranean. The crops in E oe 
which are already gathered have been abundant, the Nile 

overflowed to an unusual height last season. Most 
of the private merchants in Alexandria have very little 
stock of any kind left, and until the Government sales begin 
no business can of course take . At present, eye 


we can now 


8 ts are in progress, and a fair number of cargoes 0 
both Wheat, Maize, and Barley are on the way to this 
country. 


ry. 

Indian Corn isin better demand—say Galatz 41s., Odessa 
4is., Mazagan and Saffi 41s., cost, freight and insurance. 
We have had a |; number of Irish buyers in London, but 
there is little ing. 

1s.— None offering. 

Barley.—Rather more inquiry for this article at 28s. 6d. 

for Egyptian, and other qualities in proportion. 
Rye would find buyers at about 45s. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostna PRICES.) 








| Sat. Mon: |Tues. Wed. Thur.| Frid. 

Bank Stoek......00..0 0... | 205 | 205 | 204 | 205 | 205 
3 per Cent. Red....., 87 878 | 87h | 87h) 88h | 87% 
SperCent.Con.An. 88} | 889} 88 883 | 89 | 89 
Consols forAccount 88 om 883i | 889) 89) | 89% 
34 per Cent. An:..... 88 88 | 8st! 88h} 88F 
oy 2 Sn ee Fe ee een ee 
Long Ans. 1860........ 46 | ...... 9-16 sae | 4§ |11-16 
| coeeee | OO §— ARI ltteers 

Wd 5A i, | 10d 

BO | BA) ccsees |. decree 

par | 2p! 2p 2p 

Selnss SP i 4) BP 

3p. lpar fl ph... 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 


VOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Ax EVENING.) 


(Last OrrrcraL 











Brazilian Bonds Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 Cents 1822.............600 
Chilian 6 per Cents ? | Russian 44 per Cents... “i 
Danish 5 per Cents....... 100 | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 1 
Ecuador Bonds............ : Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... of Coup. not fun....... oad 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 perCents. 22} 
Acc., May 30 ............ Igian 44:per:Cents.... 83° 
Portuguese 4 per Cents, Dutch 24 per Cents....... 


‘ts 594, 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif.. 87} 














| on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked for. 


THE LEADER. 


RexAl OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 








R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROW, 


Lessee F COD LIVER OIL 
uted the —PREPARED Me { 
On rey and during the Week, will be prese USE IN THE LOFFODEN Iss, inane, roe Ma ) 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. _,. | TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. THE Mogr pM 
Principal characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White,| RemEDY FoR ConsUMPrion, AsTHMa, EFFECryy, 
Leslie, Vincent, Franks, Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss P.| RiuguMATIsM, AND ALL Scrorutous Dis UT, Ctitanae 
Horton, and Miss Marston. Approved of and recommended by B EASES, 
After which, . WorEHLER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, Fovqumas 
THE MUMMY. . ,, | other eminent medical men and scientiqe | ™meim 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, H. Leslie, White, Europe. Chemaiats ei 
Cooper, Rivers, Miss Marston, and Miss E. Turner. Specially rewarded with medals by the ¥ 
To conclude — OBLIGE BENSON Belgium sod the Retbatante. 
-- SURAT EN © " . as almost entirely superseded ; 
Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslie, Miss} tinent, in consequence of its ae other Kinds on the Quy, 
Marston, and Miss E. Turner. i 


Superi 
cacy—effecting a cure much more ra; diy we 


idly, POW and eg. 














ope Contains iodine, phosphate of 
Mr, Alfred Wigan will voy r on Monday next in elements of the ‘Dile—in ah ort, ‘all ite Volatile acid, und th 
SE STAY EVEN. | ioen ot terkediant tooo ees | 
7 in I 
FXETER-H ALL, TUESDAY EVEN-| theirmode of preparation.’ “*PFived mainty ofthaty 
ING.—COLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—This distin- ; 


A hlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed 
its superiority, directions for es cases in which ett 


ished Society will give ONE CONCERT of SACRED and 
it prescribed with the greatest success, and 
The subjoined testimonial of Baroy Lresr 


SCELLANEOUS VOCAL MUSIC on Tuesday evening 
next, May 23. Tickets 2s., 4s., 78., and Reserved Stalls 
10s. 6d. e me will comprise selections from their 

ire, terminating with “ save the Queen” and 
“Rule Britannia.” Herr Ernst, the eminent Violinist, will 
perform two solos between the parts. ckets may be ob- 
tained at the office of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 6, 
Exeter-hall; at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and at the prineipal libraries and music-sellers in 

the City and West Bna. 
RK KAHNS MUSEU M. 

(800 / 
SALLE ROBIN, 232, 


Anatomical Wax Figures.) 
PICCADILLY, open for Gentlemen 
from 11 till 5, and from 7 till 10 daily, NEW LECTURES 
at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7 evening, by DR. SEXTON, 
F.R.G.S. On Wednesdays and Fridays a portion of the 
Museum is open for Eadies only, from 2 till 5. Lecture at 3, 
by Mrs. SEXTON. Gentlemen are still admitted on those 
days from 11 till 2, and from 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 
R. FRIEND’S GRAND MOVING 
3 DIORAMA of CANADA, the: UNITED STATES, 
NIAGARA, and the ST. LAWRENCE, with original songs, 
glees, and choruses, forming the most beautiful entertain- 
ment in existence.—Daily at 3 and 8, Saturday evening 
exeepted. Next the Polytechnic, Regent-street.—Admis- 
sion 1s. and 2s.; reserved seats, 3s.; boxes, 15s. 








warded gratis on application. 
of Chemistry at the University of Giessen, js. ch 
innumerable others from medical + 18 ‘selected trom 
highest distinction ws ; ‘and scientific mga of tip 
“Sir,— ve t onour 0! 
thanks for your age | in forwarding FSO RY ramet 
hemi position and properties, as 
cinal effects, of various kinds of Cod Liver Qi mete 
“You have rendered an essential service tg 
your researches, and your efforts» to Science 
this a in bed. — and most state must en. 
sure you the gra le of every one whostands 
its use. in need of 
“T have the honour of remaining, 
the highest regard and esteem, 
“ Your sincerely, 
“DR. JUSTUS LIERIG, 


Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
“To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” 


Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled wih 


With expressions of 





Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by Aysag 
and Co., 77, Strand, Sole Consigueu alah for 
nk pe = me ep — i oul tpelanse 
able chemists and vendors of m icine in Town and Country r 
at the following prices :— § 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. ' 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9@i: 


~~ OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
KJ COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now 
Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East. Admittance 1s. 


Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 








——$—— 


UTY OFF TEA.—The pricescof ally — 
TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per i 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 29. 10d. 38.5 Prices, 3s, 


2d., 3s. 4d. 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d; former prices, 
— a f 

est Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former prices, 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 4s, 4d., 48, 84; 
prices, 48., 4s. 4d., 48. 8d., and Bs: es vee 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former /ietd, 

— Coffee, 1s., 18. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. Prime Mocks, 
1s. 4d. 

Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years‘old)y 18d 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if with 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent beer ooo 
any railway station or market-town in England, ifto the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, § Kite 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent post free on application... 


OCOA is a NUT, whieh. besidesyfarine 





O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. 

CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies 

and Gentlemen in hisimproved METHOD OF WRITING, 

which enables those who take advantage of it to acquire 
ge a degree of freedom and facility as:can be desired. 


spectuses of terms, &c., may be had at 81, Lombard- 
street, City. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. 
* Messrs. S. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform the 
TRADE that they are now registering orders for the March 
Brewings of their PALE ALE in casks of 18 Gallons and 
upwards, at the BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the 
undermentioned Branch Establishments : 
London, at 61, King William-street, City ; 
Live’ 1, at Cook-street ; 
Manchester, at Ducie-place; 
Dudley, at the Burnt Tree ; 
Glasgow, at 115, St. Vincent-street; 
Dublin, at 1, Crampton-quay ; 
Birmingham, at Market 











Hall; ceous substance, contains a. Lland oil, less liste 
South Wales, at 18, King-street, Bristo). than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these wo m- 
Messrs: ALLSOPP and SONS take the opportunity of an- | itive substances, Cocos is ‘a most erteavete, 


more particularly when, by mechanical or othenmemste 
farinaceous substance is so perfectly inco with the 
oily, that the one will prevent the other from wwe | 
Such a union is presented inthe Cocoa prepared by 

EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part d 

oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one snited 
the most delicate stomach. 1s. 6d. per lb. JAMES 

m ic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-streety Bloom 
bury, near the British Museum ; $2, Old: Broad: , 

a few doors from the Bank of England; and Egyptian 


nouncing to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, so 
strongly recommended by the medical profession, may be 
procured in DRAUGHT and BOTTLES GENUINE from all 
the most RESPECTABLE LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascer- 
_— by its having “ ALLSOPP and SONS” written across 
it. 








ROYAL OPERA—DRURY-LANE. 
HE DIRECTORS have the honour to! 


d announce that Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves will make | 
their first appearance on Monday in Auber’s 





OHN WHITE, CONSIGNEE AND 
e IMPORTER.—Special Margaux Claret, 38s. per dozen ; 
Burgundy, in prime condition, 48s. per dozen; Dinner 
Claret, 26s,; Sparkling Champagne, 42s.; Moselle and Hoek, 
still or = we 44s. and upwards; Dinner Sherries, from 
26s.; Duff Gordon's Sherry, 36s. to 42s.; Fine Old Crusted 


Piccadilly. . E 
In regard to purity, see the report of the Analytical Sani- 
tary Commission, in 7he Lancet, July 5, 1851 





LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS: 0AR- 














" | Dp . - | oa 
On Monday, May 22nd, Auber’s Opera of FRA DIAVOLDO, | Port, 36s. to 42s.; Unequalled, 48s. to 548. Terms cash. All | PETS.—Families who do not object to: patterns of 
Fre Diane Me Sims Reeves; eg Allecash, Mr. Wien | other Wines, of the best brands and choicest vintages, at | last year’s designs, have now an o a 
Giacomo and , Messrs. Leffler and F. Smith; Lady | equally moderate prices, in full-sized bottles, or at per | from upwards of 1000 pieces of dining and youn 
Alicash, Madame ; and Zerlina, Mrs. Sims Reeves. gallon, if preferred.—34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street. | carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufac 
oe — > re nae — — JUAN. | > — aye Thus superior qualities (the Combet 
on A Net See Ba en ee enet| 4 NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR. |{2trs), cpizal price 4s. Od. and bs. per Jutta em. 
and Leperetio, Herr Formes. 7 PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. | and 3s. 3d. peryard; and several large lots of really goodand 
On May FRA DIAVOLO. | —In accordance with our usual practice of always being | durable Brussels are to be sold at 2s. 6d. and: 28.94. per 
On Thursda: yy 25th, N JUAN. | FIRST sopive the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every | yard. Ta stry, velvet pile, and Turkey carpets in great 
| On Friday, Mi oth first time), SEMIRAMIDE. | REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once | variety. Rik, worsted, and cashmere for curtains 
On Saturday, May LUCREZIA BORGIA. lowered the ey of all our Teas to fullest extent of the |Good washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 30 yu 
T6 conclude @ evening, the. New Ballet Diver. | REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as | Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, an 
tissement, UNE FETE EN OL’ E, in which Madlle. | Y®re concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- jare now on view at the National Linen Company's Wari 
Pasqualis will appear. | nefit of this act of the Government. ‘ i. +3 Fleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, 
Gallery, 1s-; Pit, 2s; Upper’ Boxes; 3s.; First’Circle, 4s-;; The Best Pekoe Con wy mcf Ladgntonia. 
; ‘ eee 3 8 the pound. — all 
Desse Ciesla ser, )78.: Private my Three, | Strong Breakfast ditto 3 0 “4 
_ | eee a m i r Good sound ditto ............. »» StS 4 STAYS SUPERSEDED. 
PF i GO Pee Gan Ow Ree ........ 48 5 " TTC BC 
+ Od, est Youn yson .... 4 4 | ‘ 
= Good Plantation Coffee ae ({REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIO te 
Cuba, Jamaicaor Costa Rica... a ae DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, I 
Choice old Mocha...................00... 1 6 | deformity, and implant disease. Curvature Med wae 


"[HEATRE FRANCAIS, King-street, St. 
2. James's: On ‘May 2ertd, the £ 





‘ | 
ae 


nsumption, and a host of evils arise from their 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- BLA 


co. 
| TIN’S STIC KODICH is without whalebone or lacing, 


wil at f | : ratte : and im- 
Tille The principal charsctoete We june Soirée 2 1a Bas | tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at’ ‘market |tarting to the figure that, naturel, elemanoe, Wi is quite 
by Monet Btindaee en 3 actes. Principal characters good ivered .... | impossible under the pressure which is the great — 
by Monsieur and oiselle Fix (of the Théatre = s deliv by our own vans, free of charge, within | mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The 
Francais) her first appearance in this country. To con- eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the | and patience of the wearer are also spared, by ‘a simple fa8- 
Sp bppesiiur inpeier se Mea an aie, sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any \tening in front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
y r er emoiselle Fix. . tb te 
for Boxes, Stalls, &e., to be made to Mr. Seguin, at the office CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, “To beobtained only of the Inventors and Manufactures 
SS re,.0r to Mr. ell, Royal Library, 33, Old Tea-merchants and Dealers, E. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 








27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 
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THE LEADER. 








ENDERS STOVES, and FTRE-IRONS 
f the above are requested, before finally de- 
Bares TPT IAM 8, BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, 
sd (corner of Newman-strect), Nos.1 & 2, 
99, Oxtord-strect (cs 4&5, Perry’s-place. They are the 
Newmanstroct world, and contain such an assortment of 
aT EHS, STOVES, RANGES, PIRE-IRONS, and 
INGERY, as cannot be approachec 
GENERAL TRON ety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
elsewhere, et of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
eaquisitenessv, two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 
eo ts and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
Fenders complete, with standards, from 
from 2/. 15s. to 61. ; ditto, with rich 
gl. 15s. to 71. 7s,; Fire-irons from 
4l. 48. Sylvester and all other Patent 
ing hearth plates. All which he is 
these very reduced charges. 


tooslat frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


Firstly —From the 
1 ondly—Prom those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.— The st assortment of London made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 


} i ; ) fILLIAM 8. 
of which are registered ) is on SALE at WLLL 
BURTON'S, from B08. to 6. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STBADS inthe KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 

N’s. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
TON ei to theexclusive Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
der Childrens Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses, Common lron Bedsteads, from 17s.; Portable 


Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fot with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 2is.; and 
Cots, from 218.each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/, 19s. to 13/. 13s. 

APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 





New Oval Gothic Papier Maché 

Trays, per set of three from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 

Ditto, Iron ditto ........... .. from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
shape, diito................+. from. 7s. 6d. 


Convex it 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread-baskets equally 


low. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
— tf am ane pe mr Establishment is allowed to 
possess the largest and choicest variety of English and fo- 
fancy goods, both valuable and inouponsiee, consisting 
of jewellery, watches, cloeks, bronzes, dressing and writing 
cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshell goods, papier 
&e., many of which are admirably adapted for pre- 
sents; and, fromthe already well known extensive nature 
of Messrs. ae eg wholesale transactions, apart from this 
Establishment, they are enabled to supply the best work- 
manship, combined with moderate charges, which, it is 
scarcely to state can only be effeeted in such cases. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street ; Whole- 
sale and Export Warehouse, 28 and 29, Silver-street ; 34, Rue 
de Rivoli, Paris. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, of 

thesame beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTE’S 

BLASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS.—Those 

for ladies’ use, before and after acconchement, are admirably 

for giving adequate support with EXTREME 

LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the compara- 

clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

ions for measurement and prices on application, 

and the articlessent by post from the manufacturers, Pope 
and 4, loo-place, Pall-mali, London. 





OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 

AMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 

MAN, a am ornament in a room, forms a full-sized 

ne complete, 35s. The largest stock of Bedsteads, Beds, 

Bede and Palliasses in the kingdom,at HAMMOND’S 
ding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 





PATENT 
Her Majesty’s Laundry), and WOTHER- 
ine-m: 


LENFIELD 
SPOONS Me 


Medal of 1851) May be had } 
W. * of all Grocers; wholesale of 
naereneem, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 





RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
‘THE MO 
allowed 


wi 
the most pancti 
» 4he use of a stee 
teeta. were avoided, a ~ 
the Moe Main Poy ao resisting power is supplied 
ease and Patent Lever, fitting with so mu 
wers closeness that it 
the Trane A descri 
the (which cannot fai 
being sent mee of the 
Piccadilly, 
ELASTIC STOCKIN: 
i VEINS, and ahs 


th ; 
in tert LEGS, 8 


body, two inehes below t 


, nexpensive, and are drawn on 
. from 78, 6d. to16s. Postage, 6d, 


persons on a moment’s notice: price, mat- | 


é @ CONFECTIONERY, MARMA- 
LADE, JAMB) JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Prize 


i] ard r + : 
C-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
e invention in the curative treatment of 
ring (so often hurtful in its | 

Bandage being worn penne 
xy 


cannot be detected, and may be 
ptive circular may be had, and 
| to fit) forwarded by = on 
to the Manufact M iW TB, es 
London. urer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 


8S, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
PRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
ike an ordi- 


HOUSES:—IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTICE. 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN FREEHOLD LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Pues Society (in addition to the ordinary 
Freehold Land business) has organised a valuable and 
eminently practi and equitabl h for -building 
houses for members on their allotments, and as the terms 
are suited to meet the wants and wishes of all classes, it is 
hoped that every one will avail himself of the advan 
to be derived from this department, as by its aid every 
individual may possess a house, which, being freehold, may 
be truly called his own, and that by simply converting his 
rent into capital, thus effecting a saving of money which 
would otherwise be for ever lost to him. Take an example 
by way of illustration:—A member living in a six-roomed 
house, for which he pays 25/. a-year rent, holds a share in 
the land department, and is desirous of having a house, 
similar to the one in which he lives, built for him on his 
allotment. To entitle him to this he must hold twos 
in the Building Fund, which costs him 2s. per week until 
the house is completed and ready for occupation. He then 
chooses a term of ‘years to repay for it, say fifteen years, for 
which the weekly instalment is 11s. 3d., amounting to 
291. 58. a-year, being 4/. 5s. a-year, or 29d. a day more than 
he has been paying rent for a house of which not a brick or 
tile would ever have been his, and multiplying this sum by 
fifteen, gives 681. 15s.as the actual total cost out of pocket, 
and this not for a leasehold house at a ground-rent, but a 
freehold house clear of all ineumbrance, whieh to let would 
produce ananhnuity of 25/. a year for ever. 

Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and e information may 
be obtained daily at the Offices, 70, Pommbarshe-stenet, near 


the Blackwall Railway, or by post enclosing two stamps. 
J. TAYLOR, Manager. 
WATION AL PROVIDENT  FREE- 
pe HOLD LAND SOCIBTY.—Great Arbor-hill Bstate, 
Slough, Bucks.—The Directors beg to announce that this 
| most desirable FREEHOLD ESTATE, close to the Slough 
| Station, and commanding most extensive views of the sur- 
| rounding country and Windsor Castle, has been purchased 
| for ALLOTMENTS amongst the members. The estate is 
most eligibly situate for villa residences of a superior class; 
with a froutage to the high-road from Slough to Windsor, 
and adjoining the grounds of the late Sir John Herschell, 
| and Upton-park, 
| Public Meetings will be held at Windsor, on Monday, the 
| 994, and at the Mechanics’ Institution, Slough, on ‘Tuesday, 
| the 23d of May inst.,at’7 o’clock in the evening; 
The Right Hon. Viscount CHEWTON, Chairman of the 
Society, in the chair. 

A ballot for rights of choice on the Great Arbor-hill estate, 
Slough, and other freehold estates, will take place at the 
latter meeting; in which ballot all shares previously taken 
will participate; but should any share be drawn, the sub- 
scription on which shall be in arrear, such share will lose all 
benefit from that drawing. 

The freehold estate at Staines, Middlesex, is nowin course 
of aHotment. Eligible building plots, with frontages of 40 
feet by a depth of 245 feet, for 50/.: frontages of 20 feet, 
25/. A contraet for making roads, &¢., has been accepted, 
and they will be immediately commeneed. Conveyances 
free of expense to the allottees. 

For shares, prospectuses, rules, plans, and conditions of 
sale, apply to Mr. Watkins, Staines, Mr. John Cleave, 
Tangier-house, Eton, or to John Pope Cox, Seere \ 

Shares 507.; monthly payments, 8s. 52, per cent. interest 
allowed upon all deposits, paid up shares, and subseriptions 
six months in advance. 

472, New Oxford-street, London, and 80, Cheapside, 

corner of Bucklersbury. 


NE TROUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL AND SON’S Stock. com- 
ome a large assortment of handsomely Jopenned and 
srass-mounted LRON BEDSTEADS, CHILDREN’S CRIBS 
and COTS of new and elegant conigne: MAHOGANY, 
BIRCH, and WALNUT-TREE BEDSTEADS, of the dest 
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LIFE AND FIRE. ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


CHIEF OFFPICES—No. 6, Old Jewry, London. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 

HIGH-STREET, ROCHESTER. 

XUBION-PLACE, HYDB-PARK-SQUARE. 

ORL STREET CHETShee 

NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

BOND-STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LIFE. 
TRUSTEES. 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-crescent, 
Belgrave-square. 








afo: y 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. and Alderman, Portland- 
Alex. Bramwell Bremner, Esq., Billiter-square, and 
Hall, Mortlake. 
William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 
The great success of this Society since its institution will 
be seen in the following statement :— 


est 














ley : Annual Amounts 
"4 Number of New . 
Year. Policies issued., LTemiumson jasenred by New 

£ se a £s. da 

1850—51 293 2,427 2.2 
1851—52 127 | 193615. 9 | sa740 5iGh 
1852—53 197 | 2937 4 7 | 69918 6 0 
1853—54 71 | 5,983 8 2 | 168253 8 100 
Total... 988 11,934 10 8 | 841,911 8 10 





Most moderate Premiums, half of which’ may remain un- 
paid, bearing interest at 5 per cent. Policies granted from 
ek and ae and for ee te net 

or ass' 8 ages, by’ . 
Half-yearly, Y , or a limited number of Annual 
ments. No additional c to 
or Militia, unless in 
DISPUTABLE. Lives declined 
rates commensurate with state o 


divisible triennially among the Assured. Libert; ie lorelgn 
Residenee and ‘Travel greatly extend ont a 


other Offices 
health. Whole Profits 





covered, at a very moderate additional against 
risks of voyage. 

The LypusTrIaL BRANCH offers favourable ad- 
vantages to the humbler classes for ay ee 
small weekly or monthly ents, the receipt of sums : 
able at specified ages, or on h. Claims promptly ab 

FIRE. 
TRUSTEES. 


a the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-creseent; 


Isaac Belsey, 
William Squire Esq. 
John Saddington, Esq., Gravesend. 
Also snort, sonenniie Srephans., Beenie — 
sums and short periods. uaran' Fundy. 100,000. - 
iums periodically returned to. the Insured. 








tion of ical 
Last return 25 percent. Claims promptly 
Between 9000 and 10,000 Policies have been issued by these 
Societies. nts are in various localities, and to 
whom li commissions, &c., will be alloweds 
Policies may be effected daily; and Annual 
Reports, Proposal Forms, aud all other In will be 
pplied u pplication at the Chief Offices, the Bran 
or at any of the numerous Ageneies throughout the U: 


Kingdom, personally or by letter. 
GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 





and best manufacture, many of them fitted with Furnitures, 
| complete; and every variety of SERVANTS’ and POR- 
TABLE BEDSTEADS. They have also a large assortment 
8) 


| ED-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising 

| WARDROBES, both in Japanned Wood and Ma- 
hogany, from 4 ft. to8 ft. long, fitted with every variety of 

| arrangement; DRESSING TABLES and GLASSES, WASH- 
STANDS, DRAWERS, and every article for the complete 
furnishing of a Bed Room. 


| EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

| CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS and priced List of 
Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards of One 
Hundred Bedsteads (representing a stock of upwards of One 
Thousand), sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 





H E CHOLERA!!! 

Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and oo Chloride 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints,6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 





TPHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
; OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduetion in Price —CREWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the fication i 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, Linen; and for the Prevention.of Contagion and 
Bad Smells. , 
The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting.and -purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its.use.recommended 
by the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 
| monopoly fostered by the false ton of the title of a 
| patent, has to warn the public inst all spurious imita- 
| tions. Each Bottle of Orews’s Disinfectin uid contains 
a densely coneentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 
| may be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
Vide instructions accompanying each bottle. Sold by all 
Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. 
| Imperial quarts at 2s.;.pimts at 1s:; half-pints 6¢.; 
| vessels at 5s. per gallon. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S; 
' Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London, 





FREQUENT TRAVELDLERS can: INt 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by thé 
YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on 
application to the Booking Clerks at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and at the Offices of the Rarnway PassENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK OF DEPOSLT 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s+place, Tra. 
falgar-square, London. 


Established May, 1844, 





Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institetion which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perf Security. 
be The Interest is —— ao — Jury, and for 

1€ convenience 0 residing at a : 
received at the a 5 Offices, or re Counteys 
Bankers, without expense, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Directors 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





ANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANOB\AND LOANS 


COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCL « A Libera 
counasteston and jon fees allowed. Applications te, 


WILLOUGHBY WOODBRIDGE, 
Manager and Actuary. 


1, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
Loans on Personal Security. 





CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


LLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE; 
STOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from 
Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Sele Manufacturer. 

Unique Folding Seraphine, from_ Six Guineas. 
Organ Harmonium, with German Pedals, suitable for- 
of Worship, price Twenty-five Guineas. Harmonium 

Se ied to order. An extensive Assort= 
ment of warranted Pianofortes, including a 


Cheap Instruments, suitable for learners, Shrague's Co 


of 
ths) 


~ 





certinas, from Guineas Price-lists 
and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury Pavement. 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 
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Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE FRIENDS; and other Poems. 
T By WARWICK BEECH WOO 

London: Lonemay, Brows, GREEN, and i 





epeimniais -* Speen or 2 Parts, 


ELECTIONS from the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH’S WRITINGS: Part I. Four Benge ty nt 
cation; The Ballot; Letter on American Debts. 

Lectures on Wit and Humour; on the Conduct of of the 
Unde me porn; Ube Taste. Forming Parts 61 and 62 of the 
Traveller's ry. 


London: LonemAn, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 
Now ready, at all the 4 ag in 2 vols., fcap., cloth, 
0s. 6d., 


ULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. B 
L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “The Priest and the 
Huguenot,” &c. 
Artur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 





25, Paternoster-row. 








This Day, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By 
the Author of “Mary Powell.” With coloured Fron- 
tispiece after Warren. 
ARTHUR HALL, VirtveE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This Day, price 19a, sewed, 


R. CUMMING’S FAST DAY SER- 
MON, THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES: uniform with 
“ Signs of the Times. 


Antuve HALL, Vrrtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 


HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
the WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, in Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, on 
the Nature of Disease, and on Digestion, Nutrition, 
men, and Diet. B: JAMES WILSON, M.D. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL. Malvern: Sauer Lams. 





In One Large Volume, Post an. Price 12s, 6d. 


YCLOPZDIA of BIOGRAPHY ; 


Embracing a Series of Original Memoirs of the most 
distinguished Persons of all Times, written for this Work 


er. Archibald Alison, 2 s + | J. A. Heraud. 
William Baird, M.D. F 8. | Robert Jamieson, D.D. 
David Brewster, F.R. 5. Charles Knight. 
Bryce, 8. James Manson. 
Hill Burton. James M‘Connechy. 
Net A. srarencer Nichol, LL.D. 
hu Ri 
Eadie, ie, DD. LL.D. | Professor Spalding M.A. 







Ferguson, A.M. Dz Thomps son, MI D.F.R.S 
Gordon, F.R.S.E. | Ralph N. 
Hedderwick. 


Edited by ELIHU RICH. With numerous Illustrations. 


London and Glasgow : RicHaRD GRIFFIN and Co., 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 





This day, foolscap octavo, 5s. 


ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY.—The 
First Part.—Hell. Translated in the Metre of the 
Grictnel, with Notes, by THOMAS BROOKSBANK, M.A., 


ridge. 
London: Jounx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Seventh ne ee ag with numerous 
ns, 
OMES DICATED ANIMALS. 
y MARY ROBERTS. 
By the same Auihir, Third Edition, with Illustrations, 
3s. 6d., gilt edges, 
WILD ANIMALS. 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, fo Ssteeap 8vo, price 5s. 


HE SENTENCE OF KATRES, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By HENRY N. OXENHAM, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Oxford: T. and G. Surmpton, Broad-street. 








Just published, price 2s., by post 2s. 6d., 
EBILITY and IRRITABILITY in- 


duced_by SPERMATORRH@A; & S am, 
Effects, and Rational Treatment. T. Y EOMA 
M.D., Physician to the General Post-oiffice ear Casrion? 


Provident Institution, &c. 
London; EFFINGHAM WILsoy, 11, Royal Exchange; and, 
by shea only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price $s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 


OX TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 
TORRH(@®A; witha view to the Correction of wide- 
ees —_ relation to —_ ba ea and - Ys the 
Inted from the German of Dr. PICKFORD. 
v4 pastaamee, 219, edo. a 290, Broad-way, New 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
J. ERVOUS AFFECTIONS : an Essay on 


; its Nature d Trea’ 
Exposition of ta toe Frauds that oe ctised sy es a 


— 4 8 safe, an ‘ane et le 
Dera ce Tvous 
OF PI YSICIA S Londe EROF THE! ROYAL COLLEGE 


London: AYLorTT and Co., 8, Paternoster- row. 


THE LEADER. 











CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Preparing for Publication, and will be issued on the Day 
of Op 


GUIDES AND HAN DBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
EXHIBITION. 

1. GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE PALACE 
AND PARK. With numerous Illustrations. By 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 

. HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN COURT. 
a By OWEN JONESand SAMUEL 


3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT 
With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

4. HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. 
With Mllustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA COURT. 
With [lustrations. By OWEN JONES. 

6. HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH COURT. 
With Illustrations. By A. H. LAYARD,.M.P. 

7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE COURT: 
With eee. By M. DIGBY WYATT and 
J.B. WARIN 

8. HANDBOOK ‘TO THE MEDLEVAL COURT 
With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT and 
J.B. WARING, 

9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 
COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 

10. HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT. 
With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT and J.B. 
WARING. 

11. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN COURT. 
With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF MO- 
DERN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. JAMESON. 

13. HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURE IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. By RAFFAELE MONTI. 

14. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Described by SAMUEL PHIL- 

Ss. 

15. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL 

1 and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With Il- 
lustrations. By Professor EDWARD FORBES and 
Dr. LATHAM. 

16. THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND GEOLO- 
GICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. Witb 
Plan and Drawings. By Professor OWEN. 

17. THE CRYSTAL PALACE INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTORY. 

These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly 

instructive and educational aim, are to be published se- 


parately at a very low vrice, in order to bring them within 
the reach of all visitors. 





is) 





Advertisements for one or all of these publications will be 
received, from this date, by Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printers and Publishers to the C rystal Palace Company, at 
their office, 11, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street, where ali neces- 
sary information ee to these works may be obtained. 





HE EXHIBITION of the ADVANC ED 

WORKS OF STUDENTS of the following Schools 

of Art, will be opened on MonpDay, the 22d of May, at Gore 
House, Kensington :— 


Aberdeen Metropolit tan, including 

Belfast | Centra! Mal 

Birmingham Central Female and 
ester | Finsbury district 

Cork | Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Coventry | Paisley 

Dublin | Potteries (Staffordshire) 

Dudley Sheffield 

Durham Stour bridge 

Glasgow | Warrington 

Limerick Worcester 

Macclesfield York 


Manchester 


Admission, daily from 10 till 5, free. 
Department of Science and Art, 10th May, 1854. 


A BONA FIDE OPPORTUNITY is 
| £ offered by which a handsome fortune can be obtained, 
| in return for a small investment. Apply for Prospectuses 
(which will be sent post free) to F. E. Fuld and Co. 32, Vil- 
liers-street, Strand, London. 


Ms CHESTER and L ON DON. ‘LIF E 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
KING-STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
WEST STRAND, LONDON; 
CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTLAND-SQ., DUBLIN; 
WALMER-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—civil, 
naval, or military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contem- | 
poraneously effected, on approved personal or any other suffi- 
cient security. 


Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every five years 
amongst all policy holders entitled to profits. 


Secretary, Manchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN. 
Actuary and Secretary, London— 
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For a Half-Year, 138. (To be remitted in advance.) 
L ONDON : Printed by Groror Hoorenr, (of No. 3, Nort! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE 
Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 


i. in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON Letcn Hunt (of No. 1, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at THE LEADEB 


thend Terrace, Hammersmith Road 
OFFICE, No.7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND in the Precinct of the Savoy, in the same County.-- 4aTURDAY, May 20, 1854. 


WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. 
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[Sarurpay, May 20, 1854 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME; 


OR, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES 
Edited by the Author of “ Sam Slick.” 





Horst and Brackett, Publish ccessors 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough ane to Henry 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


This day, in a handsome small Sv 8vo vol. of abou 


MARY BARTON, 


A Tale of (Manchester Lite, 


By the AUTHOR of “ RUTH,” « CRANFORD,” &, 








To which is added, 


TWO LECTURES ON THE Lay : 
DIALECT, CASHIRE | 


ALL 


By the REV. WILLIAM GASKELL. 





ALSO, 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “Tie ScaRLet Lerrgr,” go 
Price Two Shillings. 
*,* Other Popular Works i ; : 
. op @ ‘Series. in preparation for this 


London. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
This day, feap., 1s. 6d., 


ICTURES from the EAST (CEYLON). 
cies of Tue Oar Geld” Coloniees ben” re 
Recently published, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. Price 1s. 


BURNS. By THOMAS CARLYLE: 


Price 1s. 
A VISIT to BELGRADE. Price 1s. 


London; Cuapman and HAtt, 19, Piccadilly, 


pera in one volume, 8vo, 
RANS-CAUCASTA. Sketches of the 
Nations and Races between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Studien iiber die innern Zustande Russlands.” 


With Illustrations by C. Grarp; printed in Colours by 
LEIGHTON. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


ISTORY of the SESSION 1852-3, A 
Parliamentary Retrospect. (Being a Reprint of the 
Articles, _ A Stranger in Parliament,” in the Leader.) 
“ Never before has the public had such an op 
seeing things as they actually are in Parliament, ~ 
knowing the physiognomy and habits of that 
sembly. In this respect, the book is worth files of all the 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to 
that, in point of style and literary execution, it is equal to 
the very best newspaper-writing of the day, ‘while yet it is 
distinctly ——- in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, 
satire are its characteristics ; but there are touches of some- 
thing higher. The Author docs not writeas a Whig, a Tory, 
ora Radical, but sketches Parliament, as he himself says, 

‘from a hitherto unoceupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and we are much 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen's.” ~- 
Westminster Review. 


London: Jomy Cuapaas, 142, Strand. 





Sixth edition, post free, 4s. 3d.; small edition, free, 2s. 3d. 
(stamps), 


PERFECT AND ROBU ST HEALTH; 
the Means to Obtain It. By A PHY SICIAN: xe 
“ A work of extraordinary merit la ag oo am an 
nyaluable to the healthy and diseased.’ —Reform tains 
“Important and original, eschews medicine, and con! 
sound directions for ee acquisition of mental and p! 
vigour.”—Rev. Dr. Smith. 


London: ARTHUR Apamsom, J 158, Piceadilly- 


Cacia AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company's Bonk 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now a 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved 
South Australia negotiated, and bills yee 

Apply at the Compan. 4 Offices, 54, O strech, 

don. ek WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 

London, May, 1854. 
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